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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue change which was no longer to be postponed after the divi- 
sion of Saturday morning has been consummated: the Whig Mi- 
nisters announced their resignation in both Houses of Parliament 
on Monday; and the chief part of Sir Roperr Prsx’s Govern- 
ment has been submitted to the Queen, approved, and publicly 
announced. The list, so far as it is yet filled up, stands thus— 
IN THE CABINET. 
Sir Rogert Peet, First Lord of the Treasury. 
Mr. Goutsury, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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Lord WuHarnc irre, President of the Council. 


Lord Lynpaurst, Lord Chancellor. 
Duke of Buckxinamam, Lord Privy Seal. 
Earl of ABerveEen, Foreign Secretary. 
Lord Sranvey, Colonial Secretary. 
Sir James Grauam, Home Secretary. 
The Duke of Wetuineron, in the Cabinet without office. 
Lord E.tensonovuGna, President of the Board of Control. 
The Earl of HappineTon, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
The Ear! of Ripon, President of the Board of ‘Trade. 
Sir H. HarprycGe, Secretary-at- War. 
Sir E. Kyarcusent, Paymaster-General. 
NOT IN THE CABINET. 
Sir F. Potrock, Attorney-General. 
Sir W. Fouwert, Solicitor- General. 
Lord Lowruer, Postmaster-General. 
Earl De Grey, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Lord Exior, Secretary for Ireland. 
Mr. W. E. Grapstoxe, Vice-President of the Board of Trade. 


Earl of Jersey, Master of the Horse. 

Ear! of Liverroon, Lord Steward. 

The Duke of Rurianp, Lord Chamberlain. 

Lord Granvitte Somerset, Chancellor of the Dutchy of 
Lancaster. 

The Earl of Liscouy, First Commissioner of Land and Revenue. 

So terminates the Whig Administration; without any of that 
fearful turmoil at Court which was threatened on the retirement of 
the Whigs. All has passed off as smoothly as any drawing-room 
ceremony : there is no more talk of the Queen’s personal or political 
aversions; the Queen was the best of Whigs with the old Court 
journals—in the new Court journals she is the best of Tories. 

The readers of the Spectuéor have been fully prepared for this 
change, at least since the promulgation of the Budget. They 
will not be surprised or disappointed at the cast for the new Piste 
which now opens. The Ministry, or as much of it as is yet 
before us, is composed of such materials as were accessible to the 
new Premier—of the leading men among his party: he had no 
more extended choice. Within that limit, the selection has been 
upon the whole judicious and the distribution of offices discreet: 
altogether care has been taken to avoid intrusting offices to men 
notoriously unfit, or men in power where their mere nam 
might have created alarm. 
Ronert Prex uniting two offices, according to precedent, and 
being both Premier and Chancellor of the Exchequer: the actual 
arrangement is perhaps better, though many would have preferred 
Pex to Gi ULBURN, on the principle of the first man of the party to 
the most difficult office. The mere dry office-business of the Finance 
Minister, indeed, will be ¢ juite sufficie cupy one head, 
it were the best that could be ‘ound. Even in the matter of finance 
the chief Minister w “IL be oul th e more ent for ha iving his atten- 
tion free from details. But the di offices is yet more im- 
portant as an earnest that Sir Ross: .means to keep himself 
disengaged in the performance of his ch icf mn as the director 
of the whole—that he intends to give the country what it has lacked 
for many a year, an acting Prime ‘Minister. That is a policy which, 
thoroughly ‘carried out, m ay go far to supply the defects inherent in 
the materials which he can command. ‘The « country,” that is the 
constituencies, h..ve transferred the power of government from its 
late holders, not to the party of gentlemen who have consented to be 
Sir Ropert Prex’s coadjutors—not even, it may be gathered from 
the thousand passing remarks of the election-days, to the Duke of 
Weiuinctox—but to Sir Robert Peel and to none other: by retain- 
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ing to himself, therefore, a complete mastery of his Cabinet, he will 
the better fulfil the expectation of “the country”; and at the same 
time he will be better able to perform his delicate and difficult task 
than if he reposed any share of his power in the hands of men with 
varying views, in many cases probably, nay inevitably, less discreet 
than his own. 

The new Minister's field of labour is now before him; his tools are 
in his hand. He enters upon the task, he says, with confidence, but 
with an awful sense of responsiblity. In both particulars he is right. 
He never had so much power as he has at this moment: rivals have 
died off, become superannuated, or been outgrown by his own in- 
creasing reputation: he has gained additional influence by the re- 
fusal of place burdened with derogatory conditions, in 1837, and 
by the more popular dispositions which he has exhibited in the in- 
terval—the reckless and eager of his own party fear him more, the 
people less. He never had such opportunity : for he has to satisfy 
a people who have been satiated with promises in proportion as 
they have been starved indeeds. Le never had so much difficulty : 
for it is not party excitement with which he now has to deal, but 
with a country’s ruin or salvation, amidst large and imminent 
dangers and powerful conflicting interests. He never had so much 
expe ected of him: he succeeds to a Ministry who have accustomed 
the people to the expectation of political advancement, to the ex- 
ercise of popular power, and to deference from the “ constituted 
authorities ”; and he has himself boasted of what the “ Conserva- 
tive” party, his own creation, can do—how they are to reconcile 
the popular appetite for improvement with the old affection for ex- 
isting forms and institutions. He proclaims, and common sense 
anticipated the proclamation, that the old Tory rule is not to be 
restored—it has passed away for ever. The decade of Whig rule, 
with all its brilliant intentions and all its weaknesses, is likewise 
closed. The “ Conservative” party, the new invention in politics, 
heir to the virtues but not to the vices of the Tories, now claims 
to try its hand at setting straight all that is out of joint in the 
world. ‘The people look on, not without solicitude, to see the 
characters which are to be first inseribed in the new blank page of 
history. 


The Ministerial crisis of England has had a reflected effect in 
France; just as the anxiety respecting the French Ministerial 
crisis, some months ago, was shown in the faces on this side of the 
Channel. Though, from its very nature, producing no marked 
results, the present juncture in the relations between the two coun- 
tries is one of much interest. The excitable French, tired of M. 
Turers’s problem-driving in diplomacy at the expense of nations, 
wearied of military colonization in Algiers with much labour and 
small crops of glory, disgusted with war-parade for which they have 
been called upon to pay, turned to a new diversion which offered 
itself for the moment, and founded a series of their favourite 
émeutes upon M. Humann’s clever idea of making Frenchmen pay 
the full amount of the taxes which they owed. That game has had 
its turn, and the interest in it is just subsiding, when one of the 
most intelligent men in France, who is labouring to impart to his 
country what he finds useful in the more stable political institu- 
tions and customs of England, lifts up his voice in the lull, and 
appeals to the reason of the people: M. Guizor, when he ad- 
dressed, English-fashion, his constituents at Lisieux, and rebuked 
the French with compliments to their intellect and appeals to their 
views of political perfectibility, knew well the force of his expe- 
dient: the luil in the storm was succeeded by a deeper hush, and 
practical business- like M. Humanw can tell his brother financiers 
throughout the world, that a few well-turned periods from a brilliant 
and honest historian may be of eminent service in the collection of 
taxes. M. Guizor has solved a better and a harder problem than 

iart M. Turers's “ armed peace.” 

Just at this point occurs the Eng i h Ministerial crisis; and in 
echo of M. | Guizor's peaceful speech at Lisieux goes the Queen’s 
Speech of the Whigs, with its stron gly-exp _— ed satisfaction at 
ment with France, backed by Sir Ropert Peer’s 
ech, the speech of the Tory Minister-elect, re ‘oneaaei the high 
staiion of France, eagerly hailing the friendly advances of the great 
n, and powerfully ass common need of all 
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viving all the conflicts and changes of the day. The lesson on 
Europe, ripe to receive it, will hardly be lost. 





Lord Sypennam has not waited for the resignation of his party: 
ill-health had driven him from his post, whether the Ministry 
which appointed him resigned or not. The fact was made 
known in a correspondence which has been published, between 
himself and Lord Joun Russetx. It comprises an account by the 
Governor of the progress of his task towards a tinal completion— 
the union of the Canadas and the restoration of free institutions 
to smooth working. The account is favourable. Difficulties, says 
Lord SypEenuam, at first impeded the business of the United Par- 
liament, who had to frame new rules and plans of action in accord- 
ance with their novel position ; but now they have got seriously to 
work, and are passing important measures to his heart’s content. 
Lord Sypenuam perhaps paints rather in coleur de rose; the Ca- 
nadian papers describe their Parliamentarians as neither such apt, 
such harmonious, nor such tractable legislators as Lord SypENHAM 
represents; but his testimony bears the official prestige of a 
Governor-General, and he regards the work of reunion as success- 
fully accomplished. Great care will be needed lest all be undone, 
however, in the hurlyburly of the change here, to be followed by 
greater disasters than ever. 





Debates and FBroceedinas in BParliament. 

Tue ADDRESS. 
[In the brief outline of the closing debate on the Address, to which we 
were restricted in our last Postscript, we were barely able to indicate 
the gist of the two most important speeches of the whole discussion, Sir 
Robert Peel’s and Lord John Russell’s: we now resume the account of 
Friday’s proceedings, with Sir Robert’s address. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. O’Connell had contrasted, with his usual strong mode of 
expression, the conduct of the Whigs and Tories, especially in respect 
of Ireland.] 

Sir Ropert Peet would have felt more acutely the vituperation of 
Mr. O Connell, if those very men whom he described as having been so 
much good to Ireland, had not been loaded with it. If that party had 
acted so well to Ireland, why did Mr. O'Connell come down to the 
House night after night and increase their difficulties, denouncing their 
measures to the country by every calumnious expression which an ima- 
gination fertile in calumny could invent? Sir Robert soon dismissed 
this topic ; regretting that he had been provoked to the use of irritating 
expressions, as he desired to discuss the great question before the 
House in a temper worthy of the occasion. For ten years he had con- 
ducted an opposition to Government, and ultimately expressed his 
direct condemnation of it, with the absence of every expression of 
acrimonious or personal hostility. Now that th.t opposition was likely 
to be atiended with success, it was not the time to be betrayed into a 
different tone. Sir Robert contemplated the difficulties which the 
aspect of public affairs presented, with no unmanly shrinking, but at the 
same time with a sense of the awful responsibility which public office 
involves. Briefly noticing some points in the earlier portion of the 
Speech, he rejoiced in the cessation of the estrangement from France. | 
He hoped the reconciliation would be more than nominal. Ue had 
read with the utmost satisfaction M. Guizot’s frank declaration, at the 
dinner at Lisieux, of the pleasure which he felt at the good under- 
standing between France and the Powers of Europe. What, indeed, 
was the first interest to which it behoved European powers to attend— 

“Ts not the time come when the powerful countries of Europe should re- 
duce those military armaments which they have so sedulously raised? Is 
not the time come when they should be prepared to declare that there is no 
use in such overgrown establishments? What is the advantage of one power 

eatly increasing its army or navy? Does it not see, that if it proposes such 
increase for self-protection and defence, the other powers would follow its 
example? The consequence of this state of things must be, that no increase 
of relative strength will accrue to any one power, but there must be a universal 
consumption of the resources of every country in military preparations. They 
are in fact depriving peace of half its advantages, and anticipating the energies 
of war whenever they may be required. I do not mean to advocate any 
romantic notion of each nation trusting with security the professions of its 
neighbour ; but ifeach country were to commune with itself, and ask, ‘ What is 
at present the danger of foreign invasion, compared to the danger of producing 
dissatisfaction and discontent, and curtailing the comforts of the people by 
undue taxation?’ the answer must be this, that the danger of aggression is 
infinitely less than the danger of those sufferings to which the present exorbi- 
tant expenditure must give rise. The interest of Europe is not that any one 
country should exercise a peculiar influence, but the true interest of Europe is 
to come to some one common accoril, so as to enable every country to reduce 
those military armaments which belong to a state of war rather than of peace. 
I do wish that the councils of every country (or that the public voice and 
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mind if the councils did not) would willingly propagate such a doctrine.” 
Nothing could be more unfounded than the belief which Sir Robert | 
considered to he but too common in Trance, that the old feeling of } 
national hostility still prevails in this country: there is no other wish | 
but that France sheuld consolidate the free iasiitutions by which she is | 
governed, and advance in science, in the arts, and in commerce— | 
| 
{ 











“ And if France were in any danger of an unjust aggression, the security of | 
France would not be found in the number of her regiments, but in the mind | 
and public-spirit with which she would rise as one man to repel the danger. 
It is the same with that magnificent country which has abolished the name 
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rn confines, burns with a spirit 
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These are the securities 





to the Tyrol, and from Berlin to the South< 
which would intimidate and overbear any invader. 
against aggression and the securities for peace. 


* Not high-raised towers nor moated gates, 
Not cities proud with spires 
And turrets crown'd; not beys vor broad-arm’d ports, 


Where, laughing at the storm, 
Rich navies ride; not gay aud spangled courts, 
Where low-bowed bascuess . 
Wafts perfume to pride. No; but man, 
High-minded man, with powers 
As far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or dell, 
As these excel cold rocks or brambles rude.’ ” 
He hoped that the time had gone by when public men could be in- 





fluenced by the imputation that they were afraid of war— 


“ You can’t conduct war as Bonaparte did: no power in Europe can do it: 
you can’t make the country you conquer bear the price of the conquest. The 
thing is impossible. With states, as with individuals, that most unpleasant 
day the day of reckoning comes round; and when, in their sober moments, 
men calculate the relative advantages of immense armaments, and the illu- 
sions of military glory, with the cost of the taxes to pay for such exploits, 
they come to take a calmer and more discreet view of the comparative advan- 
tages than they could be expected to do in the moment of excitemem. The 
expression of these sentiments is perfectly consistent with an earnest determi- 
nation, if occasion should require it, to risk any thing that the honour and in- 
terests of the country may require.” 

Sir Robert regretted the omission of all mention of the United States 
in the Speech, because it seemed to show that there was nothing agree- 
able to say; and, though he did not press for an answer to Mr. Roe- 
buck’s questions, [concerning Mr. M‘Leod’s affairs,] he could not re- 
gard Lord Palmerston’s explanation either as full or satisfactory. Sir 
Robert then passed to the questions immediately connected with the 
Amendment. He adhered to his determination not prematurely to de- 
velop his plans for remedying the financial embarrassments of the 
country ; a determination which had been sanctioned by the late elec- 
tion. He protested, however, against the assumption that he was ad- 
verse to the removal of restrictions on commerce or hostile to the prin- 
ciples of Free Trade because he opposed the individual measures of 
the Government: he protested against the principles of Free Trade 
being tried by any such test. He had proved his attachment to those 
principles so early as 1825, when he was intrusted with the pre- 
paration of the Speech from the Throne, which recommended the 
removal of restrictions on commerce—further carrying out the policy 
of Mr. Huskisson. He had supported Mr. Labouchere’s measure to 
prevent the necessity of carrying coffee round by the Cape of Good 
Hope; another for regulating the duties on East and West India pro- 
duce; and he had not made any formidable objections to another for 
the free importation of provisions and lumber into the West Indies. 
No rational objection could be urged to the removal of duties, trifling 
in amount but vexatious to commerce. He could not acquiesce in the 
terms of the Address, however, because it was so framed as to solicit 
an opinion in favour of the three particular measures of the Budget, 
and acquiescence might be construed into approval of the details of 
those measures. Sir Robert then repeated several objections which 
have been urged against the proposed change in the Timber and Sugar 
duties. A despatch of Lord John Russell’s had just been published in 
which he promised to spend 100,000] a year for the fortification of 
Canada. Sir Robert did not say that it was improper to do so; but if” 
it were right, then it indicated a state of public feeling which justified 
his hesitation in increasing the embarrassments of the Canadian Go- 
vernment, which Lord Sydenham said the alteration of the Timber- 
duties would do. Then with respect to the Sugar-duties: it had been 
said that he meant to confirm himself in power by proposing measures 
such as those which he had opposed: he contemplated no such thing. 
Secing that they had intended to admit the sugar of Cuba and Brazil 
at a differential duty of 12s.—that they had made no stipulation with 
those countries in respect to slavery—that the promised increased supply 
from the East and West Indies had given assurance of a reduction in 
the price—he thought the proposed change impolitic. Mr. Labouchere 
had quoted details to show that the supply kad decreased; but why had 
he omitted the last three months in the calculation? The price of 
suvar in September 1840 was 58s. 4d.; in January last, 50s. 10d.; now 
it is 86s. 2d. At the same time, the consumption had increased: during 
the three months ending 5th August 1840, the consumption of British 
Plantation and Mauritius sugar was 937,000 hundredweight; in the 
same period this year it was 992,000 hundredweight. Sir Robert now 
came to the Corn-laws; and in order that there might be no mistake, 
he referred to the language which he had used before the dissolution— 

“ I said that, on consideration, I had formed an opinion, which intervening 
consideration has not induced me to alter, that the principle ofa graduated scale 
was preferable to that of a fixed and irrevocable duty: but I said then, and I 
say now—and in doing so I repeat the language which I held in 1839—that I 
will not bind myself to the details of the existing law, but will reserve to my- 
self the unfettered discretion of considering and amending that law. I hold 
the same language now: but if you ask me whether I bind myself to the main- 
tenance of the existing law in its details, or if you say that that is the condition 
on which the agricultural interest give me their support, I say that on that 
condition I will not accept their support.” 

Would any man of common sense debar himself from amending the 
mode of taking the averages? He had been taunted for not declaring 
his plans; but had he explained in May what could not possibly be 
carried into effect before October, his opponents throughout the country 
would have been engaged in condemning his plan; and had he devi- 
ated from it in the smallest degree, they would have reproached him 
with the difference between his promise and his performance. As a 
proof that Ministers felt that they ought not to have asked for his plan, 
he pointed to their having allowed him a year to consider what he would 
do with the Poor-law. But it was said—‘* Tell us what your pivot will 
be?”— 

“ Suppose I had done so, and proceeded afterwards to form a Government. 
I must, I presume, have informed her Majesty that the great principle of the 
Government was involved in an adherence to my pivot. I was to go to each 
colleague to ask him to assent to belong to the new Government; but I was 





| to tell him, ¢ There is one irrevocable principle to which you must subscribe— 


net merely an alteration of the Corti -laws—not a preference of the graduated 
scale over a fixed duty—but this precise and particular mode of taking the 
averages, and this particular pivot and price, are finally determined upon, and 
from that you cannot depart, because I have publicly pledged myself to it: 
I leave a blank for the name.’ Can any reasonable man gravely say that was 
the course I ought to have pursued ?” 

And what was the question between him and the Government? Koth 
started from the principle of protection: but the calculations against 
the sliding duty, as a tax upon the income of the poor man, were 
equally applicable to the 8s. fixed duty. And what would be the satis- 
faction of an intermediate settlement of the Corn-law question? He 
doubted, to borrow Lord John Russeli’s phrase, the “ finality ” of such 
a settlement. Ifa bad harvest were to take place, would they rigo- 
rously exact the 8s, fixed duty in September or October? (Some one 
called out “ Yes!” ) 

“ You would! Then I publicly notify to the country, upon the authority 
of a great manufacturer and a stern Free-trader, that be corn at the price of 
8Us., or 90s., or 100s., his rigid adherence to the principles and doctrines of 
Free Trade will compel him to exact the duty of 8s.! No matter what may be 
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the distress that prevails—no matter what may be the extent of privation—no 
matter what the amount of suffering, yet still the 8s. duty must be exacted— 
there is no power to remit it. (Repeated cheers.) In vain would it be to show 
that under the existing scale it would have been admitted at 1s.” 

But for all that parade of principle, in point of fact the duty could not 
be maintained under such circumstances. Sir Robert had great doubts, 
too, whether the fixed duty would cause the expected fixity in price: 
in those countries where there was no corn-law in operation, the price 
fluctuated. ‘Take the State of New York as an example— 

“In November 1834, the price of the Winchester quarter of eight bushels was 
33s. 4d.; in October 1836 it was 54s.; in January 1837 it was 63s.; in June 
1839 it was 67s. 4d.; and in October 1839—mark, in the same year—it was 
39s. 6d. Thus, in the State of New York alone, in the course of six months, 
the price of corn varied from 67s. 4d. to 32s. 6d. Whence arose that fluctua- 
tion ? how was it to be accounted for, unless by the nature of the intervening 
harvest producing so immense a variation? In January 1837, when corn was 
63s. a quarter in New York, it was only 55s. 6d. in England ; and in October, 
when it was 64s. in New York, it was only 45s. 9d. here.” 

If he thought that the repeal of the Corn-laws could be an effectual 
remedy for the distress of the manufacturing districts, the recital of 
which had caused him much pain, he should recommend it as essential 
to the welfare of the agriculturists themselves; but he could not come 
to that conclusion. He took, he owned, but a gloomy view of the 
subject: he feared that legislation could not guard against the recurrence 
of such distress; that some of it was due to the sudden invention and 
application of machinery. In the Report of the Poor-law Commission 
in 1835, Dr. Kay describes a most extraordinary increase of manu- 
facturing power in Lancashire: within two years mechanical power 
equal to 7,500 horses was to be brought into play, and 90,000 new 
hands, with an outlay of 3,700,000/. Hence an extraordinary accumu- 
lation of people on the spot: then human ingenuity discovered some 
machinery to curtail manual Jabour, and thousands are thrown out of 
employment. ‘That process, coupled with checks given to trade by wars 
in Syria and China and disturbances in Europe, would account for 
much distress without the Corn-laws. Sir Robert alluded sarcastically 
to Mr. Wakley’s sentimental loyalty, which would restrict the House of 
Commons from doing its duty by submitting its opinions to the Sove- 
reign, for fear of contravening the private wishes of the Sovereign. He 
then recapitulated the opposition by which he was turned out of office in 
1835 ; maintaining that his position was then quite different from that of 
the Government at present, since they had two years ago pronounced 
their own opinion that they had not sufficiently the confidence of the 
House for the satisfactory performance of their duties, whereas he had 
only remained long enough to ascertain ihe decision of the House. He 
firmly believed that the Ministers’ retention of office had weighed with 
the people at the late election: it compromised the prerogative of the 
Monarch s0 to retain power, because it exhibited the prerogative without 
its just influence ; it also exhibited the House of Commons as wanting in 
its just influence, when it could thwart the measures and censure the 
acts but could not decide the fate of a Ministry. ‘Phe judgment of the 
people had been pronounced against that unconstitutional course. The 
result was to be expected, the resignation of the present Government— 

“ It is not fur me to speculate what may be the result of that; others have 
speculated upon it. I contemplate with calmness, without anxiety, nay with 
confidence, whatever may be the result. If power do not devolve upon me, [ 
shall make no complaint. If power do devolve upon me, I shall accept it with 
the consciousness that I have gained it by direct and constitutional means, and 
that I owe it to the voice of the people of this country, and to the favour of 
the Sovereign. Iam told that in the exercise of that power I must be the in- 
strument of maintaining opinions and feelings which L imyself am disposed to 
repudiate. With my views of goverument—with my views of the obligations 
which it imposes, the duties which it entails, the sacrifices it involyes—I am 
little disposed to add to those sacrifices by accepting with it a degrading and 
dishonourable station. Iam told that I must necessarily be the instrument of 
effecting objects in Ireland which I myself disapprove, Iam asked whether I 
dare affront my associates and partisans, Tbe honourable Member for Meath 
has alluded to the conduct of a public functionary in Ireland, who, he said, 
had offered an insult to the religious feclings of his fellow countrymen by 
some public act of an offensive nature. I am not afraid of expressing my 
opinion with respect to acts like this; and I say at once that there is no man 
in this House—no Roman Catholic Member in this House—who heard with 
deeper pain or deeper regret than I did, that a gratuitous, an unprovoked in- 
sult, and an unnecessary insult had been offered to the religious feeling of the 
people of Ireland. If I cannot gain power or retain it exccpt by encour g 
and favouring such feelings, I say et once, that the day on which I relin 
power, rather than defer to such feelings, will be ten times a prouder one than 
the day on which I obtained it. If 1 do accept office, it shall be by no in- 
trigue, it shall be by no unworthy concession of constilutional principle ; it 
shall be by no unnatural and factious combinations with men (honest I believe 
them to be) entertaining extreme opinions, but frem whom [| dissent. If I 
accept office, it shall be by walking in the open light and in the direct paths of 
the constitution. If I exercise power, it shall be upon my concepiion—per- 
haps imperfect, perhaps mistaken, but my sincere conception—of public duty. 
That power I will not hold unless I can hold it consistently with the main- 
tenance of my own opinions; and that power I will relinquish the moment I 
am satisfied that Iam not supported in the maintenance of them by the con- 
fidence of this House and the people of this country.” [Sir Robert was con- 
tinually interrupted by cheers during his peroration. | 

Lord Joun Russews did not complain of the motion which had been 
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made, for he thouyht that the meeting of a new Parliament was the 
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best opportunity for deciting the question involved in it; but some 
reason ought to have been shown for such a motion as the Ame ent. 
When former Ministers were directly at 1, it was on some defeet in 
their general policy : the American war was urged against Lord North; 
and a war with a formidable enemy, while the naval preparations of the 
country were in an inadequate state, was the grouod for such a motion 
against Mr. Addington. But the policy of Ministers hid been suecessful. 
When Lord Grey pledged himself to peace, of co 
that Governmeat would act in the spirit of peae 
had been maintained with suecess— 

“In regard to the first question to which the honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Woartley) had alluded, the question of Belgium, that is a question which has been 
the motive for war and the source of disturbance to Europe from the days of 
Queen Elizabeth and William the Third to the time of the French Re volution, 
down to the close of the last war. That question bad been by means of nego- 
tiations amicably settled, partly by the Government of Lord Grey, but con- 
cluded by that of Lord Melbourne. ‘The other questions alluded’ to by the 
Sopennelte guetlenen were Portugal and Spain, countries which had also been 
the cause of involving Europe in trouble and in war. I am not here disposed 
to enter into any argument in regard to the policy pursued towards those two 
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countries, but I say that in both instances it was a successful policy. We were 
in favour of placing Donna Maria on the throne of Portugal: she was placed 
on the throne of Portugal. We were in favour of the present Queen of Spain 
and of a free constitution, against the pretensions of Don Carlos and Abso- 
lutism: the Queen is now on the throne, and the constitution exists in Spain. 
We were of opinion that Mehemet Ali could no longer retain Syria: the 
chief Powers of Europe concurred with us in this respect, and the result of our 
policy was that Mehemet Ali was deprived of Syria. In India attempts had 
been made to shake our power, and Dost Mahomed had been put forward as an 
instrument by which the safety of our possessions in that quarter were threat- 
ened: hostilities were undertaken, and Dost Mahomed is now at Calcutta, 
secking refuge under the shelter of the British Government.” 

Of other transactions still in operation, the result of course could 
not be known. The Navy, the efliciency of which had once been a 
charge against Ministers, had disproved the charge on the coast of 
Syria. Lord John thea reviewed the conduct of Government in the 
Colonial department. In Canada, representative institutions accorded 
to the disaffected French had created bickerings and finally rebellion. 
That was successfully suppressed rather by the energy of the Governor- 
General than by his cannon: the Whig Government had restored 
free institutions, and the colony was well-affected towards the Mother- 
country. Lord Sydesham had supposed that certain measures would 
reconcile the colony to the change of the Timber-duties; and among 
them were the support of the Queen’s subjects in finance and defence, 
and the earnest that this country would share their future contingencies, 
At home, even in Ireland, there was loyalty, tranquillity, and obedience 
to the laws. It had not been shown that any great interest had suffered 
at the hands of the Government. Lord John recapitulated the events 
connected with the Appropriation-clause. It was twice defeated in the 
Honse of Lords: Ministers might then either have gone on proposin 
the clause and being defeated, or do as they did: Mr. O'Connell sai 
that the clause had ceased to excite so much interest in Ireland—so 
small a conecssion could only be valuable if carried soon after it was 
proposed in Parliament: Ministers chose what seemed to them best 
for Ireland. ‘That, however, did not remove the great difference 
between the Government and their opponents: nothing had since 
occurred to show that Sir Robert Peel would be able to avoid placing 
the Government of Ireland in the hands of an exasperated minority. 
The mode used by his supporters in speaking of the majority of the 
Irish people and their clergy showed the feeling which still prevailed: 
in that very debate an honourable Member had been unable to help 
ealling the crowd assembled before a hustings by any other name than 
“savages.” Mr, Roebuck had assailed Ministers for different reasons : 
he said that if they had gone on with Reform they would have retained 
the support of the country— 

“ We have opinions with regard to the consequences of another course; and 
we had our opinion with regard to the Reform Bill, and the danger of constant 
and perpetual changes, which led us to resist the changes proposed to us. _ If I 









were to tell the honourable Member for Bath, should he profess violent Con- 
servative opinions ani give declaration against the Poor-law Bill and other 


declarations, like honourable gentlemen opposite, he would rise to a high 
station in the country, he would say, in reply, that such conduct was 
contrary to his opinion, and that he could not consistently support such 
measures. Ve tell bim the same thing; and when he tells us ‘ Consider 
the course you took after the Reform Bill; you lost the confidence of the 
Liberals, and you did not gain the good opinion of the Conservatives,’ I can 
say to him that we perceived the consequences as well as he did: we knew 
we could not expect to conciliate the Conservative party to the poliey of the 
present Governinent: but it was the opinion of the Government that we could 
not, with onr views, consistently and honestly support the plans which were 
proposed ; and if any honourable gentleman says that if we had taken such 
and such steps and had adopted such plans, we could have remained in office, 
and if our principle were opposed to such changes, L say ‘ Welcome the conse~ 








quences.’ ” 

Lord John ridiculed Sir Robert's exclusive reserve and apprehension 
about his intestions as to the Corn-laws— 

“ Now [am at some loss to conceive why the right honourable gentleman, 
taking every other matter into consideration—leaving himself at large with 
respect to almost every other matter—should be so determinedly wedded to 
this. He will not say to his Sovereign that he will adhere to the pivot; but 
the address which he would make to his Sovereign or to this House would be 
this—‘ To be sure, I formerly stated, with regard to the Roman Catholics, that 
their admission to power would be the destruction of the Church and the ruin 
| of the constitution ; but they have been admitted, and the constitution goes on 
| perfectly well. As to Reform in Parliament, it was to be entirely destructive to 
the monarchy and subversive of the interests of the aristocracy: but it was 
passed, and still the constitution, somehow or other, flourishes under this plan, 
and none of those institutions which were so threatened have suffered in the 
smallest degree ; aud so I am satisfied with the measure of Reform, and I mean 
to make it the guide of my future conduct and the foundation of my future 
proceedings. ‘The admission of the Roman Catholics into Parliament—the 
admission of Dissenters into offices—entire religious liberty—the change of the 
constitution of Parliament—the destruction of fifty or sixty boroughs, and the 
admission of numerous classes to the exercise of the franchise—are trifling 
matters, on which a change of opinion may take place; but the sliding-scale 
is a principle which T never can or will give up: it is so necessary, that come 
what may—be the change in the Corn-law what it may, the maintaining invio- 
late of the principle of the sliding-scale is the great matter to which I shall 
devote my attention. ’” 

Lord John, however, was convinced that the sliding-seale was the 
root of all the evil. _Lord Ripon, in defending the Corn-laws, had 
shown that in 1834, °5, 6, the duty was 47s.; neither more nor less 


than a prohibitory duty: in 1837, the duty was Is. 7d, and then 
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1,718,000 quariers of wheat were admitted, 1,740 times as much as in 
| 1835 and 6. It was impossible that there could be any steadiness of 


, 


trade in that way. Lord Join quoted returns to show how the averages 
were tamp with by corn-jobbers with a sliding-seale. He admitted 
his belief that the Ss. duty could not be maintained in a time of searcity ; 
but then, with a fixed duty, and the consequent regular trade, there 
very seldom would be an actual seareity. The present system is so 
| vicious in its nature that it ought to be abandoned, and we ought to go 
| toa fixed duty of Ss., or any sum that Parliament might determine. 
) He did not so much expect lower prices as additional en. ployment for 
the people. He had no reaso to suppose that Sir Robert Peel would 
refuse to put in practice th. 2 principles of Free Trade of which he 
was the declared advocate— 

“ Lam sure, if he does, it will be from the want of inclination, not from the 
want of power; for, as for any imputation of his wanting any power to deal 
with the Corn-laws, as we proposed to deal with them, I think we may despise 
it. I know not what course he may pursue, but the full responsibility remaing 
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with him. The right honourable gentleman has no right to say that he is 
shack'ed and thwarted by party trammels, because it appears that the party to 
which he belongs could not resist Liberal measures if he were to propose them.” 

Lord John, however, gathered that there were various divisions 
among the party to which Sir Robert belongs: their organs of the press 
used the most contradictory language, and similar discrepancies were 
observed in the speeches at the elections: Mr. Stuart Wortley said that 
one object of his party was to repeal the Poor-law—one of the many 
instances of a total difference of language between the leaders and fol- 
lowers. The Whigs, however, had the credit of exclusive harshness. 
Other misrepresentations had been used: they were said to be the ene- 
mies of the Church— 

“ We have carried a tithe-law, by which the property of the Church is made 
more secure; by which the clergyman obtains a larger income without quarrel 
or dispute with his parishioners. We have also passed another law regulating 
the incomes of the higher clergy. And what have we done ?—reduced the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to the miserable pittance of 15,0001. a year; 
cut down the Bishop of London to no more than 10,000/. a year; the 
Bishop of Durham receives a wretched stipend of 8,000/ a year! These 
two bills were our propositions; and, on the other hand, when a proposition 
was made that really attacked the Church, we incurred the enmity of the 
Dissenters for opposing it.” 

Lord John hoped that the party next in power would not suffer by 
similar misrepresentations: and he finished his last great Ministerial 
speech in these words, as reported in the Chronicle— 

“ In conclusion, 1 am convinced that if this country is governed by enlarged 
and liberal councils, that its power and might will spread and increase, and its 
influence will become greater and greater, and liberal principles will prevail, 
and civilization will be spread to all parts of the globe, and you will bless 
millions by your acts and mankind by your union.” (Loud and continued 


cheering.) 
THe QueEen’s ANSWER. 

Lord Marcus Hill appeared at the bar of the House on Monday, and 
read the following answer to the Address— 

* It is the greatest satisfaction to me to find that the House of Commons 
are deeply sensible of the importance of those considerations to which I di- 
rected their attention in reference to the commerce and revenue of the country, 
and the laws which regulate the trade in corn; and that in deciding on the 
course which it may he desirable to pursue, it will be their earnest desire to 
consult the welfare of all classes of my subjects. 

“ Ever anxious to listen to the advice of my Parliament, I will take imme- 
diate measures for the formation of a new Administration.” 











RESIGNATION GF MUENISTERS. 

Shortly after, Lord Joun Russews rose to address the House, which 
was at that moment very much crowded. Te stated that, in conse- 
quevce of the division on Friday night, Ministers had tendered their 
resignations to the Queen; by whom they had been accepted. Very 
briefly recapitulating the events which had led to Ministers’ resignation, 
and abstaining from jarguments to show why they were justified in pro- 
longing the strngglejup to that point, Lord John said that they had only 
done so from the corjviction of the duty which they owed to the Sove- 
reign whose confidence they enjoyed. He would not say that while 
they had power to bdnefit the country they held office with reluctance— 

* But I do not think] the possession of power in this country can be accompa- 
nied by satisfaction unless there are means of carrying into effect the measures 
which Ministers feel estential to the welfare of the country. I do not allude 
now to particular measures of less or minor importance, but to measures of 

eater and transccudaitt moment. With regard to such measures, we began, 
in the commencement #f Lord Grey’s Administration, with the Reform Act; 
we ended by proposing measures for the freedom of commerce. With large 
and important measure} we commenced ; with large and important measures we 
conclude. In pursuance of great objects we triumphed, in the pursuance of 
great objects we have bren defeated. Be 

The leading membprs of the Whig Goverument had not abused the 
power which they hat possessed— 

“ Earl Grey, in the first year of the Reform Bill, enjoyed great and un- 
exampled popularity ; Lord Melbourne, as first } 














t Minister of William the Fourth, 
became, at the accessioi| of the present Queen, the adviser of a Princess who 
came to the Throne at |the earliest period at which by law it was allowable to 
exercise the power of s«vercignty ; and therefore it became his duty to offer 
that advice and give thalt information which a Queen without experience could 
not be supposed to hav}, and which was received with the confidence and re- 
liance that became the frank and generous nature of the Royal person now on 
the Throne. Now, I willl venture to say, that neither of these powers—neither 
the great powers of prpularity which were enjoyed by the Ministry of Earl 
Grey, nor the power anf favour of the Sovereign enjoyed by the others, owing 
to the cireumstances in Which Lord Melbourne was placed—was ever abused by 
either of them. On the contrary, while fanlt has been found with both of 
them for not having prdjposed measures which it was said at the time would 
be more to thicir advanthge aad the security of their power, they both have 
shown great forbearance] and a great desire to preserve untouched and unim- 
paired the constitution of the country and the prerogatives of the Crown.” 

Lord John then ai 1 to considerations personally affecting him- 
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to tie measures all ‘s Speech. Ican only say, that althoug! 
that decision mj ur Opposition on measures to which we 
cannot give our t ill the future consultations of the 
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of the great empire ii i is the centre and representative.” 
He d that | cal opposition engendered no personal 
animos Lord Johi} concluded by n g .djournment of the 





House till Monday. | 
Lord STANLEY as 

a coral 

Temainec 

“As I If, and for every gentleman who has 

thought it his duty to oppose the noble , a belief on the part of the House 

that we have acied on coijscientious motives and uo others, so I fully give to 
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hope that no personal hostility 













the noble lord credit for being influenced by no other consideration but that 
sense of duty which to ja man of his high honour must be paramount to 





every other fee! No (ne can have regarded with any sentiment but one of 











high admiration, the distinguished zeal and perseverance, and the ability and 
ina, with which, whether in the immediate and peculiar duties of his own 
department or in conducting the public business in the House, the noble lord 
has performed his very arduous and difficult task.” 

Lord Stanley wished to set right a matter to which Lord John had 
incidentally alluded. He denied that the Government measures had 
been submitted to the decision of the House: the House had last session 
pronounced unequivocally that the policy of the Ministry had failed as 
a whole; and when Ministers again came before the Parliament they 
were not in a position to submit particular measures for consideration. 
That they were not to be construed to have done so, was obvious from 
the reception met with by the Address; which was opposed by persons 
who agreed in the part relating to the Budget, while it was supported 
by others who, like Lord Worsley, disapproved of the Government 
proposals. Lord Stanley expressed his regret that the Speech was so 
framed as to be liable to misconstruction-with regard to the sentiments 
of the Queen; but he again repeated his expressions of respect for 
Lord John’s character and of admiration for his talents. 

Lord Joun RussE.t disavowed the construction which had been put 
upon the Speech— 

He was sorry that there should anywhere exist such a misconception as that 
to which the noble lord had alluded, to the effect that the Speech delivered 
from the Throne was to be regarded as a speech from the Sovereign and not 
as the Speech constitutionally advised by her Ministers. He thought that it 
was so generally known that the Speech from the Throne was advised by 
Miuisters on their responsibility, that he was surprised such a misconception 
could exist; but that it might not coutinue to exist—if, indeed, it did exist— 
he would at once state that the Speech was the advice of Ministers, and that 
they alone were responsible for it. 

Lord John’s motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Srvuarrt Wort Ley complained of misrepresentation, when Lord 
Jolin accused him of raising the Poor-law cry against Lord Morpeth 
in Yorkshire, at the late election. When engaged in a similar contest 
in 1837, his return would have been sure had he joined that cry; but 
he refused to make the Poor-law a party questiou. Mr. Wortley, who 
was proceeding at some length, was called to order by Mr. Rornucx. 

Lord Joun Russevi had alluded to Mr. Wortley’s own address: on 
the hustings he expressed strong opinions against the Poor-law, and 
in reviewing the state of the country he should not have omitted that 
subject. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Me.tbourne announced the resignation 
of Ministers in the following terms— 

“ My Lords, I consider it my duty to acquaint your Lordships, that in 
ve of the vote which was come to by the other House of Parliament 
ing last, which was precisely similar in terms to a vote come 

ips at an earlier period of the week, I have, on the part of 
my colleagues and myself, tendered to her Majesty the resignation of the offices 
we hold; which resigna Majesty has been graciously pleased to accept; 
and we now continue to hold those offices only till our successors are ap- 
pointed.” 
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EXTENSION OF THE SUFFRAGE. 

In the Postscript of our second edition last week we only mentioned 
the debate which took place on Saturday, on Mr, Sharman Crawford’s 
amendment to the Address: we now supply a fuller account. 

Mr. Crawrorp moved the following as an addition to the Address— 

“ That we further respectfully represent to your Majesty, that in our opinion 
the distress which your Majesty deplores is mainly attributable to the circum- 
stance of your whole people not being fully and fairly represented in this 
House; and that we fecl it will be our duty to consider the means of so ex- 
tending and regul + the suffrage, and of adopting such improvements in the 
system of voting, as will confer on the working-classes that Just weight in the 
representative body which is necessary to secure a due consideration of their 
interests, and which their present patient endurance of suffering gives them 
the strongest title to claim.” 

He said that he stood in a peculiar position with his constituents: he 
had been elected by them without solicitation, and entirely in conse- 
quence of the principles of public polity which he had formerly enun- 
ciated in Ireland; avd therefore he felt bound to take every opportu- 
nity fur promoting those principles. He stood there as an independent 
Meuiber of Parliament, without consideration for the conveniences of 
party. When he used the term ‘ whole people,” he did not mean that 
every one should have a vote, but that the great body of the people 
should have such a power of voting as would give a fair represeutation 
of the whole— 

He would ask whether it could be said that there was a fair representation of 
the people cither of England, Ireland, or Scotland, under the present law? 
which had been laid upon the table of the House, it appeared that 
the franchise was enjoyed by 1 out of 185 of the male population, or 1 in 4 of 
the heads of families; in Scotland, 1 in 50 of the population, and 1 in 6 of the 
heats of families; and in Ireland, by 1 in 77 of the population, or 1 in 15 of the 
heals of families. He thought, therefore, that the people were not fally and 
fairly represented. Te considered that from the want of such a due repre- 
arose all absence of proper economy, a waste of the public moncy in 
ments—that from this state of the representation arose unjust and 
sary ware, class-legislation, and gross monopolies, of which the Corn-law 

) os! flagrant and oppressive instance. He felt, 
y hed been duly represented such a monopoly 
ra-law. 
ve a fair proportion of the suffrage to the 
eh he did not wish to pledge the-House to his 
Iso recommended protection to the voter from 
n. He denied that it was 
c¢ to the working-classes— 
i rosperity of the country as any other 
nent if the country was not generally 
nen could not expect to gain any thing 
; he depe 1 for his very existence upon his employ- 
y; on the prosperity of the whole community. It was 
‘ us to be corrupted; but the source 
: yught in other places. It was said, too, that the 
er classes were not sufliciently educated to make them proper voters. He 
not conceive that to entitle a person to vote it was necessary that he should 
le to deliberate on all the grcat and complicated questions of state policy ; 

ise ferred on those only whe were able to do this, 

many of the higher classes themselves would not enjoy the franchise. Then it 
was urged that the working-classes could not be trusted. He would be glad to 
kuow in what other class bonourable Members could show a greater devotion 
to public liberty than among the ranks of the working-men. rer 

Mr. Crawford justified the proposed change on constitutional 
grounds— 
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He contended that the British constitution was founded on the principle of 
the whole people being represented in the House of Commons: there was 
another House to represent the feelings and wishes of the aristocracy: the 
House of Commons ought to be the representative of the feelings and wishes of 
the great mass of the industrious classes, which it was not. The one House 
was to be a check upon the other; and if the House of Commons were not the 
representative of the people, it could form no such sufficient check. 

He appealed to both of the great parties to support his motion : the 
Tories should do so, to show that the electors who had given them their 
majority in the House acted in accordance with the wishes of the great 
body of the people; the Whigs, who were in a minority, should reflect 
that that was the consequence of their having disappointed the expecta- 
tions of the people, and should seek a return of power by increasing the 
power of the people. They had supported the principle for which he 
contended in their Irish Registration Lill, with its five- pound qualifica- 
tion. And what other way was there to counteract the cffect of the 
Chandos clause? Mr. Crawford, who was much interrupted during his 
speech, complained of the inattention with which so important a subject 
was treated by the House. 

General Jounson seconded the motion. He had not voted cither for 
the original Address or the former amendment, because he had no con- 
fidence in either party. In one way or another, Sir Robert Peel had 
obtained a majority at the election; but there was one thing wanted— 
he had not the voice of the people with him, nor their good-will; and 
he must materially alter his conduct before he could obtain it. 

Mr. Warp concurred in all the general principles advanced by Mr. 
Crawford. He was not, however, one of those who thought that they 
ought not to consult the convenience of parties. He fully recogni 
the importance of the subject ; but the important it was, the 1 





cautious ought they to be in the manner of discussing it. He regarded 
it as an insult to the popular interests in the House to bring forv 





question of that nature when there was in fact no Ministry in 
ence— 

Was that a time for such a motion as this to be cast upon the waters with- 
out the slightest caution—without the slightest consideration ; one on which 
no five men in the House had been consulted, and with regard to which no 
ten men were agreed as to what was to be done in the event of its being car- 
ried? The motion itself only contained a vague declaration, and 
honourable Member said it was to be taken atest of popt 
He denied that this motion was a test of popular principles; at 
would not record his vote against the motion—in the princi 
concurred—yet be should not record his vote in its favour when brought for- 
ward in that questionable manner. ; 

Besides, he thought it but fair to give Sir Robert Peel, the represen- 
tative of the majority of the constituency, a fair trial and time to con- 
sider his measures before he assumed the reins of government. If the 
motion, therefore, were pressed to a division, he should withdraw before 
the question was put. 

Mr. Roestck perfectly agreed with what had fallen from Mr. Ward. 
He believed that the state of the suffrage was at the bottom of all our 
evils; but such a question was not to be brought forward at the tail of 
a great debate—at a time, too, when there was no Ministry in office re- 
sponsible for the advice that might be given to the Crown. If the mo- 
tion were pressed to a division, he would at once retire. He was not 
afraid of the consequences to himself: his opinions on such subjects 
were too wellknown. (Mr. Roebuck then rose and retired below the 
bar, accompanied by Mr. Ward, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Jolin Jervis, and some 
twenty other Members.) 

Mr. WALLAce, amid shouts of laughter, waved his hat to the depart- 
ing Members to induce them to return. He then said that he knew no 
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rule against making such a motion in the absence of Ministers. he 
considered it very appropriate. If honourable Members opposite 
thought that in consequence of the scene which had just eecurred a 


division would ensue in the Radical ranks, they were much mistaken : 
} b iV. Y 





in opposition the Radicals would be a strong and co 
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see open and manly enemies, than professing 
him in the lurch. He felt bound to support the 
in 1839 he had proposed a very similar aimeud 
the Crown assuring the Queen that as the 
appointed the People, the Commons would t 
further reform of the House. That amendment supported by 56 
and opposed by 426. He doubted whether that majority would mot be 
increased now: if it were, to what conclusion would the people come, 
except that there was greater proof that the H needed her 
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reform. He knew that Sir Robert Peel regarded the Ref Bill as au 
irrevocable settlement of the que-tion of the representation; but there 
would be no peace nor contentment in the country until the question 
was resettled. The petition for an extension of the suffrage, which h 





was a tna 





presented last session, signed by 1,400,000 } 
worthy of deep consideration. 

Dr. Bowrtne would try, in the midst of the dejection which woul 
be caused in the country by that moraing’s division, to infuse into it on 
drop of sweetness by his own vo‘e. 

Mr. Witiram WiLitams could not subscribe to the doctri 
House ought not to express an opinion unless it were the opinion ot 
the Minister of the day: the House was called upon to express the 
opinion of the House of Commons, not of any Minis: 

Mr. Prorueror had supported Mr. Duncombe’s » 
then there was a Ministry to be influenced by the res 
distinction between that occasion and the present. 

Mr. Turner thought that the constituencies should be enlarged, but 
that the present motion was untimely. 

Colonel Rawpon supported the motion. The first act of a new Go- 
vernment would be to ask for a vote of credit; but before making the 
grant, the grievances of the peop!e ought to be made known and re- 
dress demanded. 
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| Spain with Sir David, in compiny with Mr. Washington Irving. 
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The House then divided, several Members on the Liberal side first 
taking their departure: the numbers were—for the amendment, 39; 
against it, 283 majority, 244. 

MiIscELLANEOUS. 

ConTROVERTED ExeEctions. Petitions have been presented against 
the returns for Wigan, Rutland, Harwich, Wakefield, Sudbury, Bridport, 
Ipswich, and Waterford. 

Punic Petitions. The following Committee was nominated on 
Public Petitions, on Monday—Mr. George William Wood, Sir Edward 
Knatchbull, Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Mr. Greene, Mr. Edward Buller, 
Mr. Brotherton, Mr. Owen Stanley, Mr. Pusey, Mr. C. W. G. Howard, 
Mr. Villiers Stuart, Captain Jones, Viscount Duncan, Sir Charles 
Douglas, Lord Fitzalan, and Mr, Buckley. 

CanapIAN TRADE. On Monday, Mr. Vitirers presented a petition 
from the Committee of Trade at Montreal, and 180 merchants of all 
sides in politics in that city, representing that the petitioners viewed 
with apprehension the effect of the changes in the Imperial duties of 
the Colonies on their trade with the West Indies; that the duties on 
the admission of provisions into the United Kingdom are so heavy as 
to be almost prohibitory, though the growth of agricultural produce in 
Canada should be encouraged; and they pray that such duties on pro- 


duce imported from Canada be repealed 








1, and that a protective duty be 
retained on produce exported from the United States. 






Che Court. 
THE country enjoyments of the Court bave been rrupted by the in- 
cursion of the important bu i l tot! »f Ministry. 
Even the removal! from Windsor to 1 mt e Queen and 








Majesty 


Prince Albert repaired on Wedne ( 
vyal, with the 


from the weighty cares of her station. The 
suite, weat to Claremont with the Queen. 
A private account in one of t 








rks that the Queen was 





bs a = 
absent from divine service on Sunday, end says th ht indisposi- 
tion was the cause. There is no trace of that in the authentic history 
of the Court circular: the Queen and Privce have taken their usual 


out-door exercise. 
The Queen gave an audience on Sa 


yunt Melbourne, who 





arrived on that day and rem till M do Monday and Wed- 
ncsday, the Queen gave at to Sir Robert Pecl, on the subject of 
the change of Ministry. latter, her Majesty signified her ap- 







lay, the Queen 


proval of the arrangements made 
t 1 their seals 


held a Privy Council, at which 
of office ; which were then delivered to thei 

On Saturday, the Queen Dowager 
lippsthal (who returned to Mar!b 
bridge’s residence at Kew, on th 
of Sussex at Kensingtc 
Majesty on Sunday. 
borough House on Monday, for her M 
in Derbyshire. 

The Duke of Cambridge took his departure from Kew on Sunday, to 
visit the Dutchess of Gloucesier, at Bagshot Park; and he returned to 
Kew on Monday. 
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Tou i uke of Cam- 
e day) dined with the Dake 
e Duke of Sussex visited her 
» and Prinee Ernest left Marl- 
jesty’s residence, Sudbury Hall, 











The Metropolis. 

A meeting was held at the ‘Thatched-house Tavern on Saturday, to 
concert proper arrangements he ion of a monument to Sir 
David Wilkie’s memory. T is marked by the attendance 
of the two leaders of the H ons, Lord John Russell and 
Sir Robert Peel. Among tho-e wl the Duke 


sent were, 













































of Sutherland, Viscount Mahou, L Lord Charles Town- 
shend, Count D'’Orsay, the Hon el felville, Sir Augustus 
Calleott, Sir James Maegrezor, Sir Charles Forbes, Sir Peter Laurie, 
Sir John Hare, Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. Allan Cunningham, Mr. 
Macready, Mr. Cockerell, Mr. W. A. Landon, Mr. George Stoddart, 
M.P., Mr. P. M. Stewart, M.P., Mr. John Murray, Mr. D. Maclise, 
t.A.. Mr. E. Antrobus, G Rennie, M.P. The 
eae ir I in ¢ ith the invitation 
t lL that | vyyed the personal 
} tiie il »>ho ur— 

! i to so TH éminently 
i $ t ly to his own 
rij t i isle world, that it 
charsete he simplicity of 
t to pron Ly d and elaborate 
I ay y ol rh red Sir David 

love of every one wi ! he had held fami 

uke of Sutherland moved that some pu 
David Wilkie’s genius would be deservine!ly ren lered. * second- 
ing of Sir James Macgregor, this resolution was carried by aeclamation. 

Lord John Russell said— ; 

“| believe there is not on lio knew the late Sir David Wi who is not 
ready aud eager to testify to his worth asa man. Among his near relations he 
inspired the strongest affection; among his friends he was universally received 
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‘ istant. There was no- 
ys be they whom they 
ist, it is still 


descriptions he was a friend, a pro 


thing in his nature of ill-will, envy, o 
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as an art 


Vith regard to the merits of 

















s necessary for me to speak. iH tes take his place 
F ng men of original genius, amoi ! lustre to their 
countries. The productions of | te Ww, 1 they will be 
. . © ie 
stil more so when the mellow ie has added to their beauties. * * 


I trust that those in whom nata 
luce works worthy of following Wilk 
his gentleness and kindness of Cisyx 
who knew him. With these fi 
‘That this mer Id 


genius sufficient to pro- 
ike it their study to imitate 
: have so endeared him to all 
beg leave to read a resolution, 
characteristic testimonial of 
| British artist.’” 


by Mr. Philips, R.A., and was carried 











n rial shou i be pern 
his worth as a man and his great « 
The resolution was seconded 
unanimously. 
Viscount Mahon alluded to a tour which he had made through 
He 





quoted an incident of their travel— 
_“ L well remember at Toledo a little passing seene—a muleteer lighting his 
cigar from that of a monk—which gave rise first to a hasty sketch, and after- 
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wards to that magnificent painting many of you must have secn at Somerset 
House.” 

Lord Mahon moved a resolution, that a statue would be the most ap- 
propriate testimonia]. Mr. B, B. Cabbell seconded this resolution ; but 
Mr, Rennie begzed to offer a suggestion as an amendment: he was 
himself an artist fot twenty years, and he should speak the opinion of 
many brother artist} in the hint he would give. Did uot the true mo- 
numents of artists exist in their own works? What were the monu- 
ments remaining to the memories of the illustrious of antiquity ? what 
building, indeed, could have been reared that should have iucreased their 
fame? He would hint that the money collected be partly expended on 
a bust instead of a statue, and partly lodged in the hands of trustees to 
form a Wilkie prenjuim for the encouragement of that branch of the art 
in which he most exicelled. Mr. Rennie’s views were advocated by the 
Reverend Dr. Dibdjn, and by Mr. Cockercll, R.A. Sir Peter Laurie 
said that the plan had been already discussed by the Committee: nothing 
had been thought, hpwever, so suitable as a mouument. The Committee 
had already contributed 900] to that end. Mr. Foggo spoke energeti- 
cally in support of |Mr. Rennie’s suggestion. It was at last put to the 
meeting in the shap¢ of an amendment; when it was supported by only 
five voices : Lord Mhhon’s resolution was therefore carried. 

Lord Charles Townshend moved, that a position in the National 
Gallery should be accorded to the statue; and that the pernission of the 
Trustees should be] requested. iis resolution was seconded by Sir 
Augustus Calleott, aid carrie? unanimously. 

Lord Burghersh ptoposed ‘* That a Committee be app: 











uted to carry 









the resolutions into left That Peier L ind Peter Laurie, 
Esq., be requested to| act as joint treasurers; and thit Ail.n Canning- 
tary; and Peter Cui 1am, 


ham, Esq., be requested to act as secretary L 
esq., as assistant seeretary.” Mr. P. Stewart, in secoudin.s this motion, 
which was alopted by the meeting, observed that he did not lament 
the discussion whic!) had been raised. Bu h ihe original re- 
soluticn bad been cafried, another opportur rht arrive for con- 
sidering, and then also perhaps for adopting, 


been made. 














Thanks to Sir Robbrt Peel for his behaviour in the choir w 
voted, and acknowlellged in form; and @! ‘ broke uy 
Commitiee have alrei 1,000/, in sul 

The first a aual dis 1 of prizes tot pupi % tae Spitalfields 
School of D n took Tuesday, at AUIS ” National School- 
house, Spicer Str 1 New Vou Lord Ri Grosvenor 





was in the chair. This school has been foun ‘ed for the purpose of 
enabling the workmei} employed in the silk-trade to acquire a know- 
ledge of the arts of|drawing end designing Mosters attend three 
evenings a week, Pupils are admitted to the benefit of their instruc- 
tion on the payment of a trifli um. In the report of the 
it was stated that the school, w! i 
had already met with fa saccess which gave every hope of its permanent 
uiility. Eight prizes were givea, aad ten persons received testimonials 
for general good condlict aud proliciency. 
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The Westminster Rieforin Soci assem led on Wednes‘ay, at Stan- 
nard’s Hotel, Charles Street, Cuveut Garden, to hear report of the 
Election Committee. ; * the late election cribed to the 
over-confidence and w of the Liberals. It appears that 
666 more voters voted 3 than for J 3 Murray in 


1837, while 500 less v¢ eral E ind Mr, Leader. 





Indeed, if the plumpefs given to ler (9 nd Geueral Evans 
(59) nad been split and given to ‘¢ would have heen a majority 
over Captain Rous of 1/9 for the General, and of 2 for Mr. Leader. This 
year 2,000 Liberal claijns have been served, but ouly 198 for the Tories. 
The Liberal objections) to Tories are 716. 


A large party of the London friends of Irish Repeal gave a dinner 


to Mr. O’Connel! on |Monday, at Highbury Tavern. Not fewer thaa 
seven hundred persons] it is said, sat dowu to dinner. Mr. M. Blake, 
M.P., Mr. Dillon Browne, M.P.. Mr. H. Bridgman, M_P., the Reverend 
Dr. Magee, and Mr. W. J. O'Connell, were am the company. Mr. 
O'Connell himself tool! the chair. Over it, among other devices, waved 
a large banuer on which was inscribed the word “ S; mpathy,” encircled 
by a wreath of laurel, jand underneath th ris “'fo our American 
friends.” In the speakjing after dinner, Mr. O'Ce ll buckled himself 
to the fight in oppositign, auguring u!timate good from the late change 
in the state of partics, both to Engiand and Ireland— 

“ I am invigorated for the struggle. The great battle of the country is be- 
gun We have come to 4 period when there can be no submission to friends 
upon the one part, nor ¢ompromise with enemics on the other. We have 
got rid of the trammels of|parity. We fear not now the Tories lest they should 
damage the Whigs; and|/the day has gone by in which we can apprehend 
that the Whigs will, as tliey always did, do more mischief to themselves. A 
new era has arisen. England has nothing for the future to look forward to 
but Reform—substantial Reform, Radical Reform, Reform to the extent of 
general suffrage. L woulil use the words re,’ but that it is 
not an accurate expressioi|, for even the Chartist who uses it does not mean 
what he says. No one iptends that the entire community should have votes. 
The half—and by far the etter half—have no vote at all, nor is it proposed to 
give it tot:em. Ido nut|deny but that they would have influence. Universal 
suffrage would include them, and nobody intends to include them.” 

Mr. O'Connell went dn to expiaia that universal suffrage would in- 
clude minors, idiots, cor|victs, and other objectionable partivs. England 
required Reform, Irelan{l Repea! of the Union 

“ For my own part, I fel as if L were about to enter on a new contest, be- 
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cause the ground on wl it is to be fought is so completely changed. I feel 
as if a new element of political liberty was about to be imparted to me. Iam 


now only forty years a Repealer, and yet it seems to myselfas if I were only 
just beginning to enter uppn that career; and I feel too, in doing so, that I 

ave much reason for gratification and for pleasure. I have ceriainly no an- 
tipathy to England orto Hnglishmen. God forbid L should, And yet England 
has inflicted more evil upon my country than one nation ever yet perpetrated 
towards another. There never was so much of tyranny—tlere never was so 
much of oppressiou—never! so much of treachery—never so much of plunder— 
never so much of massacres—never so much of wholesale spoliation and deliberate 
confiscation, as those perpetrated by the English Government upon Ireland. 
There is no crime in the black catalogue of iniquity that does not stand revealed 
in English misconduct, that is not exposed in Lrish suffering.”’ But he would 


harbour no resentment, for he believed there were many disinterested men among 
the middle classes in this country who would wish to make restitution for the 
crimes of their forefathers by joining the people of Ireland in endeavouring to 
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obtain their just rights. But he was afraid these were in a sad minority, and 
the “ tottle of the whole,” as Joe Hume would say, was on the other side: 
therefore, he repeated, he did feel a malicious pleasure in thinking that England 
was so degraded in her present political position, and that she had got into 
such a ludicrously laughable strait by her response to the Queen’s Speech. 

Why had the people of England chosen the Tories? When did they 
ever diminish the public burdens, or refuse to augment them ?— 

Had they not made the people of England owe 800,000,000/. of money? The 
Tories were economists when they thought it could be offensive to the Queen, 
They had, in that spirit, taken off 20,000/. from the income proposed for Prince 
Albert. He liked economy very well; but, he would ask, why did the Tories 
rot begin by striking off the 18,000/. uf the King of Hanover? This was the 

sort of economy practised by the Tories, coupled with indignity to their Sove- 
reign. 
Enumerating the misdecds of the party, their opposition to general 
suffrage, ballot, and so forth, going as far back as Peterloo and the days 
of the bloodmen, Castles, Oliver, and Edwards, Mr. O'Connell said that 
they supported despotism and destroyed freedom in every part of 
Europe. And England had adopted these men— 

“ The Tories came forward with their hands full, and they emptied the con- 
tents of their hands into the pockets of the electors. It is by the most dis- 
graceful means that the worst of parties is elevated to favour— Vitiis monstrum 
d nulla virtute redemplum—a mouster redeemed from its vices by no one virtue. 
And this they did from the worst of all possible motives. ‘Thus did proud 
Eagland! Ob, Ireland! my country, you are revenged! Your brave, your 
virtuous, your disinterested, your manly electors are revenged! I saw myself a 
man take seventy-five pounds out before the man who gave it to him for his 
vote, aud J heard him say these words—‘ I never in the whole course of my 
life had balf the money that I have uow. I scarcely believed that there could 
large a sum collected together. I have been, and I am a very poor, an 
poor man. I owe my rent, and my landlord has threatened to 
it. Tcould with this pay it ten times over. The money that 
Ihave in my hand I got from you, Sir, and Vil vote for Maurice O'Con- 
nell!’ Yes, Ireland is revenged. Her high reputation stands emblazoned in 
the annals of virtue, aud by its side is coutrasted the viciousness of the pro- 


ccedings in England. 


be so 














Ocuer speakers addressed the imecting. At the close, Mr. O’Connell 
warned his hearers against joiuing secret societies: he had heard of one 
in London called the Rechabites—a society which no man could joia 


without being guilty of a transportable offence, - 

The usual proclamation of Bartholomew Fair was made yesterday, by 
the Lord Mayor; but uot till four o’clock, instead of nooa. In spite of 
the miserable weather, there was a lirge eoacourse of people. 

The Gresham Committee met on Wednesday to reccive tenders for 
the foundation of the new Royal Exchange. Fourteen of the principal 
builders of London had been applied to; and it was declared that each 
tender should contain two prices—the higher one being the charge for 
executing the york with the best Portland stone; the lower for 
usiag magnesian limestone, similar to that employed for the Houses of 
Parliament. The amount of the highest tender was 135,000/. for the 
Portland stone, and. 138,500/. for the magnesian limestone; the lowest 
tender, which was aecepted, was froin Mr. Thomas Jackson, and it 
amounted to 115,900. and 124,700/. ‘The works are to be completed 
by Midsummer 1844. The foundations, according to the present prac- 
tice in such cases, are to be of the most solid kind—the concrete in 
some places 18 feet thick, and the walls and piers tied together by 
arches in all directions, the piers being further strengthened by the in- 
troduction cf large quantities of wrouglt iron hooping laid ia alternate 
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Che Wrobinces. 

We have authority for stating that there is no foundation in the re- 
port that Sir Thomis Troubridge is about to have the appointment of 
Governor of South Australia; but it is quite true that he is appointed 
to the Formidable, 84, uow lying at Sheeraess. Thus his services in 
the House of Coimuons will be secured to his constituenis.x—Kent 
Herald. 

A number of large and influential spinners and manufacturers had a 
meeting at Manel r, on Tuesday last, to consider the propriety of 
withdrawing their business from all merchants aud brokers ia Liverpool 
who give their support to Pro-Corn-liuw Members of Parliament. They 
resolved that such a course would be quite justifiable. Another meet- 
ing of the spiuners and manufacturers of the town and neighbourhood 
of Manchester was fixed for Tuesday uext, for the purpose of consi- 
dering further of the matter, and carrying the resolution into effeet. 

A large tea-party, comprising 500 guests, was held in the Manchester 
Corn Exchange on Tuesday, for the benefit of the distressed hand-loom 
weavers of the district; of whom about 2,300 out of 7,000 are unem- 
ihe company was Mr. Curtis, the American gentleman 
te conference of religious ministers: he now re- 
iments to show the mutual benefit which would 
result to Englind and the United States from the free interchange of 
British manufactures and American cora. ‘The collection in the room 
amounted to 75/ ; the profits of the tea to 25/.; donations to 10/.; in 
all 1101. A committee was appointed to administer the relief. 
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The Churchwardens of St. Martin’s, Birmingham, have issued a most 
extraordinary notice calling a meeting to make a church-r:te on the 
10th September next. ‘They make an elaborate statement to show 
that only those are entitled to be present who are assessed to the relief 
of the poor, those who have consented to assume the liability in respect 
of premises which they have taken since the last assessment, and those 
acting on behalf of any public company; and that only those who have 
actually paid their rates can legally dewand to be present; and then 
say— 

“In order to insure, as far as possible, the orderly and uninterrupted trans- 
action of business, it is intended to admit no persons to the Vestry meeting but 
such as are legally entitled to be present. With a view to this, which 1s de- 
signed no less for the personal convenience of the rate-payers than to expedite 
the business of the day, a certificate will be given to every rate payer who shall 
have paid his poor-raies ; which certificate must be produced and delivered at 
the entrance to the Town-hall. 

“To provide the best accommodation for the rate-payers that circumstances 
admit of, it is arranged that the great gallery and the side-gallerics be set apart 
for the female rate-payers; the entrance for them will be at the middle door, in 
Paradise Street.” 
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It is asked, whether the parishioners are bound by these vexatious 
arrangements and restrictions of the Churchwardens? 

A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, whose name is mentioned, 
relates the following instance of offensive law-tyranny displayed by 
two Magistrates of Lancashire towards eleven labourers who did not 
attend their parish-church on some day in June. According to a l&w 
which has been considered as practically almost obsolete, the men 
were fined one shilling, and ordered to pay the costs, which amounted 
to various sums between 10s. 6d. and ll. 4s. Being unable to pay the 
demands, they were thrown into prison; where two remained more than 
sixty days, two others two and three days, and the remaining seven for 
periods varying from twelve to twenty-seven days. The writer quotes 
the following passage from the Prison-Inspector’s report— 

“ Among other complaints made to me by the prisoners, J. C. came forward 
and stated that he was placed in the Ecclesiastical Court and sentenced to pay 


a fine of 1s. and 14s. costs; that he had been in prison ten weeks, and had no | 


means of paying; and hoped that a representation might be made of his case, 
or he must remain a prisoner for ever. 

“Upon referring to this man’s commitment, I find that he was summarily 
convicted before two Magistrates; that on the — of June, being the Lord’s- 
day, called Sunday, in the township of , did neglect to attend a church, 
or at some other place of religious worship on the said day, he not having any 





reasonable excuse to be absent; and adjudged to forfeit and pay ‘s., together | 


with 14s. costs, and, in default, to be kept in prison until the same sums be 
paid. 


“It appeared that the following number of persons had been committed for | 


a similar offence, and been discharged upon payment of the fines and costs. 
“The poverty of the prisoner J. C. appearing to be such as to leave no 
hope of his being able to pay the fine and costs, I decided on making a repre- 


sentation of his case to the Secretary of State ; who was pleased to recommend | 


him forthwith as a fitting object for her Majesty’s pardon, and he was dis- 
charged in consequence.” 

The correspondent asks if the Magistrates were “ discharged.” 

IRELAND. 

Preparations on the most maguificent scale for the banquet to Lord 
Morpeth in Dublin Theatre, on the 11th, are in a state of forwardness. 
Among those who have signified their intention to be present are— 
Lord Clanricarde, Lord Lurgan, Lord Oranmore, Lord Taibot de Mala- 


hide, Mr. More O'Ferrall, Sir R. W. Carey, Sir Jephson Norreys, | 


Sir John Kennedy, Sir Perey Nugent, the Honourable Villiers Stuart, 


Mr. Ross of Rosstrevor, Mr. Thomas Moore, and a host of distinguished | 


Irishmen. Others, as Lord Listowel, Lord Rossmore, Lord Cremorne, 
Lord Stuart, and Lord Ebrington, have intimated their hearty concur- 


rence in the object of the meeting. Ladies are to be admitted as spec- | 


tators. 
Lord Morpeth, with suitable acknowledgments, has declined the 


invitation to a dinner at Limerick: the arrangements which he has | 


already made will not permit him to have the opportunity of enjoying 
the generous hospitality of the citizens. 
requisition, very numerously and respectably signed, has been pre- 


sented to Mr. Corbally, the late Member for Meath county, who re- | 


signed his pretensions in favour of Mr. O’Connell at the late election, 
asking him to stand again. 

At anumerous and respectable meeting held lately at New Ross, 
thanks were voted to Lord Vivian “ for the manly and iudependeut 
manner he defended the policy of the Government towards Ireland and 
the character of the Irish nation at large, on the hustings at the election 
of West Cornwall.” 


A deputation of Dublin rate-payers, consisting of Sir Edward Brough, 


Sir Michael Cusae Sinith, Mr. Carew Smith, Mr. William Shirley Ball, | 


Mr. Josias Dunne, and Mr. Henry Carey, waited on the Lord-Licutenant, 
on Monday, to present a memorial adopted at a public meciing of rate- 
payers on the previous Wednesday, praying the Lord-Lieutenant to 
take the necessary steps to postpone the operation of the Municipal Cor- 
poration Act, until a fair and impartial return could be made of the 
persons entitled to be placed on the burgess-roll for the city. Lord 
Fortescue replied, that the Act of Parliament having given him the 
power, with the advice of the Privy Council, he would take the earliest 
opportunity of communicating with the Council, and would notify the 
result to the deputation. 

A meeting of Dublin Churchwardens was held on Thursday weck ; 
and they adopted a memorial to the Lord- Lieutenant, stating that they 
could not make out the burgess-lists according to the new Corporation 
Act, because the rate-books did not accurately deseribe the persons 
rated, especially in not properly setting forth the Christian names. ‘I'he 
Lord-Lieutenant replied through bis private secretary, that the Church- 
wardeus must make the best list they can, or “ it will become the duty 
of the Executive to enforce the penalties of the law” for their neglect ; 
reminding them that the lists are subject to revision by barristers ap- 
pointed for the purpose. 


cca canine aes SHE o 

At the meeting of the Repeal Association on Monday, a letter was 
read from Mr. O’Connell making his congratulations on the new im- 
pulse given to Repeal by the change of Ministry: “ Hurrah for the 
Repeal! it is bravely afloat! We are free from Whig shoals and the 
‘breakers ahead’ of placehunters.” Mr. O'Connell adds a retort boast- 
ful for Sir Robert Peel’s attack upon him in the House on Friday, and 
a bit of election-news— ‘ 

“ Peel of course will give us a dose of plausible hypocrisy, as he did last 
night ; but Irish shrewdness is not to be cheated by his paltry plausibilities. J 
had him to my keart’s content in a singing passion last night. 

“ Tcannot for a few days be allowed by the rules of the House to make my 
election for Cork, so as to allow the new writ for Meath to issue, which it can- 
not do until the 8th September. I arrange to have it issued at the earliest 
possible moment.” 

Among the contributions to the Repeal fund, were a subsidy of 251. 
from New York, and another of 40/. from Massachusetts. 


The half-yearly meeting of the Dublin and Drogheda Railway Com- 
pany was held on Thursday week, in the Northumberland Buildings, 
Eden Quay, Dublin. It was stated in the report, that the works from 
Dublin to Kilcreagh Point are now in active operation, and a consider- 
able portion executed. A further length between Malahide and Bal- 
briggan is under preparation for letting. ‘The balance in favour of the 
Company has considerably increased: by the finance report for the 


half-year it appeared, that after the payment of expenditures to the 
amount of 10,5841, the Company have a balance on hand of 13,5712. 
Since the cominencement of the work, 60,000 days’ employment have 
been given to labourers, and two bridges have been completed. Reso- 
lutions were passed for the formation of a society by the labourers, for 
the purpose of providing relief for themselves and families in case of 
accident, and for the distribution of small shares among the farmers. 


SCOTLAND. 


In our last paper we stated that Lord Congleton had not intimated his 
intention of declining the representation of Dundee in proper time, 








Miller, in which he alludes to the complaint made against him. His 
Lordship states, that he knew nothing about being made a Peer till the 
9th June. His letter declining to stand was dated the 11th. He was 
on the point of setting off for Dundee when the offer of the Peerage was 
made to him. There was thus on his part a delay of barely two days. 
| The subsequent short delay on the part of his agent to intimate his re- 
| signation to the constituency is already known, and was satisfactorily 
| explained at a public meeting.—Dundee Advertiser. 

The Queen has appointed Dr. William ‘Thomson, of Edinburgh, to the 
| Professorship of the Practice of Physic in the University of Glasgow, 
| vacant by the resignation of Dr. Charles Badham; and Dr. Lizars to 
} the Professorship of Anatomy in Marisehal College, Aberdeen, vacant 
by the resignation of Dr. Allen Thomson. 


| We have since seen a letter from his Lordship to his agent, Mr. G. 
' 
! 





At the special meeting of the Commission of Assembly of the Scottish 
Kirk, on Wednesday week, the Commission directed all ministers t ) in- 
culeate the doctrines of the majority in Church polity from the pul- 
pit. “ The Churchmen of Aberdeen,” says the Ediaburgh Observer, 
conceiving this to savour greatly of a Popish edict, have come forward to 
resist the lordly domination of the clergy; and the following spirited 

esolution is now in course of signature among the members of the 
rent churches in that city "— 

“ The subscribers, members of congreg 
and other churches of the Establishm 

- re ae 


intea a 














sin the several parish-churches 

rdeen, understand that a meet- 
1 Assembly have recently 
ke what are described as all 
locks to certain doctrines, said 
3 are the recently-intro- 









ing of Commissioners appoi 
recommended to clergymen of t 
prudent means of calling the atter 
to be held by the Church. These assumed doctri: 
duced Veto or Nonintrusion law, and the consequent claim of independence or 
irresponsibility. And the subscribers, being couvinced that if the ch rgyman’s 
lice, and particularly the pulpit, shall be employed, even occasionally and in 

i t degree, on matters so questionable, and so unconnected with the 
| real principles of Christianity, it will be a dereliction of duty, a certain source 
' of strife, a public scandal in the Church, and a corruption and abuse of worship 
| and discipline, and of religion itself; they deprecate, and therefore resolve by 
all proper and legitimate means in their power to prevent, so disorderly and 


unholy a use of the public station and privileges which the ministers of reli- 
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gloh enjoy. 


A meeting of the most respectable inhabitants of the county of Ren- 
| frew was held on Thursday week, in the Town-hall, Paisley, to con- 
| sider the best means of affording relief to the unemployed operatives of 
the district. Sir William Napier was in the chair. Bailie Murray of 
Paisley stated the statistics of the existing destitution— 

“The number of heads of families out of employment, and relying for sup 
port upon the Relief Committee, amounted to 658, tl eir dependents to 1,934 5 
inaking in all 2,592 persons who at present had no other meaas of subsistence 
than that derived from this source. ‘The Committee had expended 8304; the 

i luding voluntary ssment, amounted to 6301 5 
the Committee i The sum received from the volun- 
essment was 250/. in the town, and 150/. in the Abbey parish ; and the 

ing 260/. had been collected by subscription, partly in the town and 
partly in the county.” 

‘The Chairman said that there was a prospect of obtaining employ- 
ment for some of the weavers: Mr. Spiers of Burnbrae was going to 
employ some forty or fifty, and in the course of a few weeks more 
might be taken up in the same way. Mr. John Maxwell of Pollok 
said that the gentlemen of the county wer »d upon to come forward 
in consequence of the distress which oppressed the manufacturers. He 
proposed that a subscription should be collected throughout the couaty 
generally, and he put down his name for Colonel Hervey seconded 
the resolution; which was adopted. Letters were received from several 
gentlemen who could not attend, offering subscriptions of various sums 
from 10/, to 100/. A letter was read from Mr. Hastie, the Member for 
Paisley, promising to subscribe 5001. toward a fund for providing work 
for the unemployed operatives. And another letter was read from the 
Earl of Glasgow, offering assistance, and asking what was the best 
means of affording relief? A Committee was appointed to codperate 
| on behalf of the county gentlemen with the Paisley Relief Committee. 
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The seventh*half-yearly meeting of the Glasgow and Ayrshire 
tailway Company was held at Glasgow on Monday. Since the open- 
ing of the railway in August last, there have been carried on the Joint 
Line and between Paisley and Ayr upwards of 900,000 passengers, 
without a single accident. A dividend of 12s, per share was recom- 
mended by the Directors. 


{¥iiscellaneous. 

On Sanday night, a special messenger arrived at the residence of Sir 
| Robert Peel, in Whitehall Gardens, to require his attendance at Wind- 
sor Castle on the following day. Sir Robert Jeft Whitehall Gardens at 
half-past twelve o’clock on Monday, in an open carriage and four. He 
had an interview with the Queen at four; left Windsor again at five ; 
and reached town about seven o’clock. On his way to Windsor he 
called on the Duke of Wellington, at Apsley House. 

From an early hour on Monday morning Sir Robert Peel’s door was 
besieged by his future colleagues, and probably by others who expected 
to be so. “fhe Ministers elect continued to drop into town from day to 
day. There was a meeting at Sir Robert Peel’s on Monday night, 
which did not break up till near one o’clock next morning. On Tues- 
day, the Duke of Weilington received the chief members of the future 
Administration to dinner at Apsley House. ‘lhe party was select, 
including only Sir Robert Pecl, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of 
Ripon, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Stanley, Lord Ellenborough, Sir James 
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Graham, and Mr. Arbuthnot. On retiring from the dinner-table, the 
Duke and his colleagues held a conference which Jasted several hours. 

Sir Robert, accompanied, it seems, by his second son as compagnon 
de voyage, went to Windsor on Wednesday, and submitted to the Queen 
the list of the statesmen who had agreed to join his Cabinet. He ar- 
rived a little before twelve o’clock ; and, intending to return to town 
by the two o’clock train from Slough, he ordered his carriage to be 
ready at the Castle at 4 quarter past one. He did not leave the Castle, 
however, till twenty minutes past two. As he passed through the town 
on his return, he courteously returned the salutations with which he 
was greeted. It is remarked that he looked well, and satisfied. If the 
correspondent of the Times, like Crack in the farce, is “ not in the 
confidence of the horses,” he seems to be in the confidence of Sir Ro- 
bert’s coachman: he supplies the following intimate account of the 
Baronet’s phases of thought on the journey home, with a touch of the 
magnanimous worthy of the ruler of a great empire— 

“As the right honourable baronet quitted the town, he became more 
thoughtful, until aroused from his reflections by observing, as he came within 
view of the Slough station, and within one minute’s drive of it, that the train 
by which he was desirous of returning was in motion. It is said that great 
minds are often affected by trifling circumstances; but, whatever Sir Robert 
may have felt at the disappointment, (and such it must have been,) he be- 
trayed not the slightest irritation; but, coolly descending from his carriage, 
supplied himself with tickets for the next train, (which was due at four mi- 
nutes to three o’clock,) and walked about, still accompanied by his son. In 
about half an hour after, he was met on the road from Windsor by Lord 
Ellenborough, with whom he remained in close conversation until near the 
appointed hour of departure. The train, however, did not come up until 
twenty minutes past three o'clock; when the right honourable gentleman, his 
son, and the noble lord, seated themselves in Sir Robert’s carriage, and quickly 
disappeared.” 

Sir Robert reached Whitehall Gardens about half-past four, and was 
joined about five minutes after by the Duke of Wellington, 

There seems this time to be no difficulty about the Ladics of the 
Court: the Dutchess of Sutherland was the first known to have ten- 
dered her resignation; and that of the Dutchess of Bedford and the 
Marchioness of Normanby, Ladies in Waiting, has since been an- 
nounced. ‘The resignations were accepted. 

On Thursday evening, Sir Robert Peel gave his first Cabinet dinner, 
as Premier, at his private residence in Whitchall Gardens. The Duke 
of Wellington, Duke of Buckingham, Earl of Aberdeen, Earl of Ripon, 
Earl of Haddington, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, Sir Edward Knatchbull, Sir 
Henry Hardinge, and Mr. Goulburn, constituted the circle. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, as Lord President of the Council, gave 
a farewell entertainment to the members of the Cabinet, on Saturday 
evening, at Lansdowne House. Lord Melbourne was prevented from 
joining his colleagues by his departure early in the evening for Wind- 
sor Castle. 

A farewell dinner was given on Saturday evening, at Woolwich, to 
Lord Vivian, as Master-General of the Ordnance, by the officers of 
that department. Lord Blomfield, the Commandant of the garrison, 
presided. More than one hundred and sixty officers, all of the Ord- 
nance Corps, were present. 

We believe we may state| with certainty, that the “ new writs” will 
be moved in the House of Commons on Monday next; and that both 
Houses, at their rising on that evening, will adjourn until Monday fort- 
night the 20th instant.— Standard, September 3, 





The Lord Chancellor, on Monday night, just before the House of 
Peers adjourned, presented a bill to relieve ‘a noble lord” (the name 
was not mentioned at the time) from the disabilities and penalties he 
had incurred in consequence of having taken his seat and voted before 
taking the oaths and going through the other preseribed and requisite 
forms. It now appears that the noble lord was the Earl of Scarborough. 
The standing orders are to be taken into consideration on Monday 
next, with a view to the bill going through all its stages on that day; 
and the Lords have been summoned to attend for the occasion, The 
disabilities incurred (according to the 50th Charles IL, s 2, cap. 1) 
are very numerous and serious; and the accidental omission to comply 
with that statute in the present case has brought the noble earl into a 
curious position in relation to the severe enactments of that act.— 
Standard. 

We rejoice sincerely in the opportunity which the outgoing Govern- 
ment has given us, to state that two gentlemen, every way unexcep- 
tionable, have obtained pensions—small ones, we believe, [150/.] 
for the Pension-list has been sadly cut down—but still sufficient to mark 
the feelings of the Queen in regard to the individuals in question— 
both poets—one, our fellow-citizen, Dr. Anster, who has given us the 
best translati 








tion of the “ Faust” of Goethe; and the other, Mr. Carey, 
the best of Dante.—Dublin Evening Post. 

Tuesday’s Gazette announces that the Qucen has appointed Mr. 
Beverley Newcommer to be Consul at Paraiba: and that Mr. Henry 
Kendall’s appointment as Consul for the Peruvian Republic is ap- 
proved. 

The Queen, it is announced in the same Gazette, has conferred the 
honour of Knighthood on Captain George Rose Sartorius, R.N., Lieu- 
tenant Richmond Campbell Shakespear, Bengal Artillery, and Mr. 
Richard La Saussaye. 

The ladies of Doncaster have lately presented Lord Morpeth with a 
valuable diamond ring, inscribed “To Lord Morpeth, from the Ladies of 
Doncaster, July 16, 1841. A te-timony to moral worth.” 

A fancy-fair for charitable purposes was held last weck, at Cross- 
deep, between Twickenham and Teddington, by some of the ladies 
resident in that neighbourhood, The Duke of Wellington having been 
present, had gone away, leaving his umbrella behind him; whereupon 
Lady P. immediately said, ‘* Who will give twenty guineas for the 
Duke's umbrella?” In one momenta purchaser was found; and on his 








Grace's retu:n the fact was communicated to him; when he good- 
naturedly remarked, “ I'll soon supply you with umbrellas if you sell 
them so much to the advantage of the charity.”— Standard. 

Lord Beresford, who was so dangerously ill last week, is getting 
better. 

The scientific world will deeply sympathize in the temporary with- 

















drawal from the Royal Institution of all the public services of Dr, 
Farraday, who has been for many years its chief ornament. Serious. 
affliction from his incessant labours in the cause of science is unhappily 
the cause of this secession.— Correspondent of the Morning Papers. 


The prospects of the crops, like the weather itself, continue to be in: 
tlfe highest degree variable ; but upon the whole, as far as can be ga~ 
thered from the most conflicting accounts, comparatively favourable, 
The operations of the harvest have been interrupted in all the Three 
Kingdoms by frequent but seemingly not general rains; and although 
great complaints are made here and there, the most is made of the fine 
weather, and the farmer is gradually getting in his crop. The extent 
of the injury done by the deplorable weather in midsummer it is im- 
possible, from the scattered and contradictory accounts, to estimate ; but 
there appears little doubt that it is considerable. The spring promised 
an unsually abundant crop: the autumn will be thought propitious if it 
return something near an average. The average price of wheat is 
now 71s. 4d.: the duty on foreign wheat is 6s. 8d. 

The crops are said to be so abundant in Spain, that that country will 


| be able to export from half a million to seven hundred thousand 


quarters. 

The Giornale delle Due Sicilie states that the crops in Sicily are 
most promising, and that the harvest is likely to surpass the good one 
of last year. 

At Manchester there have been three considerable failures of parties 
engaged in manufacturing busiuess, whose credits have been sus+ 
pended by the embarrassments of some of the banks there upon which 
they had been in the habit of depending. At Liverpool there are also 
three failures upon a large scale, but it is believed that none of them 
will turn out to be very ruinous in their final liquidation. All this 
mischief will tend to increase the distress of the operatives, by reducing 
_ further the means of employment, as well as the rate of wages.— 
Globe. 





The following protest against the amendment to the Address in the 
House of Lords was drawn up by the Duke of Sussex— 

“ 1, Because we are adverse in principle to all restraints upon commerce. 
We consider that public prosperity is best promoted by leaving the national 
industry to flow in its natural free current; and we think that practical mea- 
sures should be adopted to bring our commercial legislation back to a straight 
and simple course of wisdom, instead of continuing a system of artificial and 
injurious restriction. 

“ 2. Because we think that the great principle of leaving commerce unfettered 
applies more peculiarly, and on the highest ground of justice, to the trade in 
those articles which constitute the sustenance of the people. The experience 
of a quarter of a century has proved that the Corn-laws passed subsequently to 
the year 1815 have neither produced the plenty, the cheapness, the steadiness 
of price, nor any of the other benefits anticipated by the advocates of those 
laws; while, on the other hand, all the evil consequences predicted at the time 
by those opposed to monopoly have been realized. 

“ 3. Because the practical effect of the variable scale of duties has been to 
introduce a system of speculative jobbing and of fictitious sales, for the pur- 
pose of raising the averages in order to enter corn at the minimum duties. It 
1s impossib!2, under this system, to ascertain whether sales are real or fictitious ; 
and it is well known that during the last two years the averages have been 
raised by bringing for sale, into the principal markets of the kingdom, only the 
best qualities of corn, and that the inferior grain has been withheld from those 
markets until the high average price reduced the duties to minimum rates. 

“4, Because the inevitable effect of asystem which prevents a regular trade 
in corn is to derange the course of commerce, whenever the accidents of the 
seasons occasion a deficiency in the harvest. The fall of the foreign exchanges 
and exports of bullion, consequent on a sudden demand for large quantities of 
corn from countries with whom our restrictive laws preclude interchange in 
ordinary years, have already, on more than one occasion, brought the bankin 
institutions of the country to the verge of bankruptcy, and occasioned genera. 
commercial distress. 

“5, Because the prosperity of a great manufacturing and commercial nation 
depends in a great measure upon foreign trade and access to foreign markets. 
The multitude of restrictions and prohibitions with which our tariff is encum= 
bered throw great obstacles in the way of trade, without any corresponding 
advantage to the revenue; and the system of excluding foreign produce has al 
ready had a most prejudicial effect in inducing those countries to encourage 
native manufactures, and to retaliate by corresponding restrictions upon British 
merchandise. In the present state of our relations with other powers, it ap- 
pears impossible to persist longer in this restrictive system without imminent 
danger of losing some of our best markets. 

“Lastly, Because we think it one of the first dutics of a government to im 
pose no unnecessary burdens upon the industrious classes. A system which 
excludes, or imposes high dutics on foreign produce, for the sake of protecting 
particular interests, violates this obligation, on the one hand by impeding the 
free course of industry, and on the other by enhancing artificially the cost of 
subsistence. 

“ Under present circumstances, the maintenance of this system involves, in 
addition to those indirect burdens, the necessity of imposing a large amount of 
direct taxes to make good a deliciency in tae revenue which would not exist 
if all articles of consumption and merchandise were admitted into our ports at 
moderate duties.” 

This protest was signed by the following Peers— Augustus Frederick, 
(the Duke of Sussex,) Scarborough, Zetland, Charlemont, De Mauley, 
Montford, Clements, Foley ; and Radnor, Hatherton, and Gosford, for 
the first, second, third, and last reasons. 











An announcement in the Colonial Gazette of Wednesday last, of con- 
siderable moment to one of the most important British colonies, has 
been much perverted by the Whig journals. The habits of faction 
prompt a continuance of trickery even when its most questionable uses 
seem gone. In the present case the worst mischief might have been 
done by a garbled quotation. Under the head of “ Canadian Policy of 
the Peel Government,” the Morning Chronicle of Thursday quoted the 
subjoined extract from the Colonial Gazette— 

“A leading article of yesterday's Times contains the following passage— 
‘ Passing from Foreign to Colonial affairs, Lord John Russell takes credit 
to himself for having “ restored free institutions to Canada,” without confessing 
to any culpability in the transactions which made it necessary to take those 
institutions away. By coquetting with treasonable practices at home and 
abroad, these men educated the spirit of rebellion in Canada, and afterwards, 
by their vacillating incapacity, encouraged it to make head and_ break out into 
overt acts. The : bow of civil war, once kindled, was quenched by no wisdom of 
theirs, but by the gallant British troops and the loyal British settlers. How 
have those settlers been since treated by this Government, which claims praise 
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for restoring free institutions to Canada? In such a manner as may probably 
teach those whose patriotism is not proof against temptation, to seck their 
own interest on the next similar occasion by taking part with the insurgents 
instead of putting them down. And if the course of Whig administration 
had not been arrested, there is too much reason to apprehend that such an op- 
portunity might have been speedily found.’—All this, being interpreted, means 
that the recent Government of Canada has been mischievously popular, and 
that it behoves Sir Robert Peel and Lord Stanley to restore the dominion of 
the old Family Compacts. It will be read thus in Canada. If it were also 
read there as an expression of the views of the Peel Government, it would 
almost suffice to produce that third rebellion, which the writer in the Times, 
in utter ignorance of the state of Canada, thinks would have happened if the 
course of Whig administration had not been arrested.” 

So far the quotation in the Chronicle; which thus seems to hold out, 
on the authority of the Colonial Gazette, an implied threat that Lord 
Stanley is to assume his government in the worst and most dangerous 
spirit. The reckless dishonesty of the quotation will be best seen by 
what followed in the original— 

“ But it shall not be so readin Canada: why not, will appear below. In the 
first place, the passage in question occurs in the midst of an article on the cha- 
racter of the late Government, containing a great deal of trath, but obviously 
written without any special view to Canadian affairs, and therefore probably 
by a person as thoroughly unacquainted with them as he appears to be. Such 
a writer, it may be presumed, knows nothing of the opinions of Lord Stanley 
or Sir Robert Peel with respect to Canada. Wf the paragraph which we have 
extracted had stood by itself, or if it had formed part of an article on Canadian 
affairs, it might have been supposed to speak the sentiments of the new Go- 
vernment: appearing where it does, it may be taken as mercly telling the no- 
tions of an individual, which have been laid before the public by oversight of 
the conductors of the Times. But, secondly, we have reason to believe that 
both Lord Stanley and Sir Robert Peel hold opinions, with respect to the 
future government of Canada, totally at variance with those of the writer of 
this paragraph. We can only express our own firm convictions as to the views 
and purposes of the new Administration. These are, that the Compacts have 
nothing agreeable to expect from the change at home; that there is not the 
slightest chance of their restoration to power; that the wishes of the Canadian 
people as expressed by their representatives will be consulted by the Executive ; 
that the Reformers of the English race will not be despised, but treated with 
the consideration which is due to them as the great majority of their blood ; 
that the Canadians of French origin may confidently look forward, so far as 
the Executive is concerned, to a rule of justice and kindness; and that it will 
be a leading object of the new Government of Canada to mend every man’s 
fortune by means of the great public improvements which are indispensable 
to the prosperity of the colony. It is not mere hope that we express, but 
confident expectations. | We are aware that in thus stating them we 
incur a heavy responsibility ; for that which we assert as our sure belief 
will be believed in Canada; and it is of course possible, therefore, that 
those who confide in us may be bitterly disappointed. It is possible, but most 
improbable. Although we should willingly have kept silence on this subject 
until the appointment of Lord Sydenham’s successor had publicly indicated the 
Canadian policy of the Peel Government, yet the statement which we have 
been induced to make by way of antidote to the poisonous passage in the 7%mes 
rests on no vague rumour, and proceeds neither from guess-work nor from 
general reasoning on the necessities or expediences of the case. We speak 
with the same certainty as if we had been authorized to mention facts. The 
packet of the 4th instant will take this announcement, if so it may be termed, 
to Canada. To at least nine-tenths of the colonists it is a message of hope 
and patience.” 

So far as the Chronicle, aided by other Whig journals that borrowed 
the garbled extract, could manage it, the packet of the 4th would have 
carried out the Tory paper’s provocative to the third rebellion, aggra- 
vated by the seeming concurrence of other parties in the message of 
‘despair. 











The publication of a long list of new rules and regulations, which 
Lord Cottenham has bequeathed to the Court of Chancery as his 
legacy on quitting the woolsack, has given the Times oceasion to draw 
the following character of the Whig Chancellor; a description which, 
we believe, will meet with general concurrence— 

“ It has been the peculiar good fortune or rather merit of Lord Cottenham, 
to have sustained with universal applause an elevation for which his qualifica- 
tions were uot, at the beginning, appreciated by the public. ‘To a perfect fa- 
miliarity with the practice and acquaintance with the recorded decisions of 
those courts, he brought an enlarged common sense, anda mind disposed to 
recur to the fundamental principles of equitable jurisdiction. Few Judges 
have approached more closely to the true medium between a slavish adherence 
to forms and precedents, and a carelessness about tampering with established 
principles of action. There bas been nothing technical in Lord Cottenham’s 
judgments; and yet he has never departed from the settled artificial system of 
his court, but has left it developed in clearer, more consistent, and more legi- 
ene m4 proportions than when it began to receive modification under his 
aands. He has always appeared to feel the importance of checking undue 
litigation, and not by delays and harassing costs, which render justice in- 
accessible, but by throwing a steady light upon the principles of the 
law, and marking out as clearly as possible the rules which ought to govern 
the practical intercourse of mankind. Great industry, and an intellect appre- 
hensive of principles, and quick to detect and discard secondary and irrelevant 
matter, have enabled him to despatch the business of his court with compara- 
tive speed, without withholding trom the most trifling case that full attention 
and consideration which was its due. His decisions have given an unusual de- 
gree of general satisfaction ; and it has been a remarkable merit, that instead 
of shrinking from making precedents, and endeavouring (as Lord Eldon was 
apt to do) to confine the principle, and therefore the public utility, as well as 
the personal responsibility of his judgments, within the narrowest possible limits, 
he has always manifested a desire to exhaust, as far as possible, the questions 
at issue between parties, and to take every fair opportunity of settling the 
future law of the court. Lord Cottenham’s demeanour towards counsel, 
and all other parties concerned before him, bas been uniformly, and without 
exception, and in an cqual degree to all, courteous and attentive. No judge 
was ever more free from the weakness of lending his ear with an undue bias to 
particular individuals. The youngest member of the bar, when arguing before 
him, was under no apprehension that the effect of his case or of his arguments 
would suffer on account of his personal obscurity, or the eminence of those who 
might be retained on the opposite side. Lord Cottenham was in every respect 
the master of his own court. The services of Lord Cottenham to the country 
have not been confined to his excellent administration of justice. He has in- 
troduced several useful measures into Parliament for the purpose of facilitating 


justice; and, had he met with the support which was due both to his character 


and to his measures themselves from his colleagues in the late Government, the 
public would ere this have had the benefit of the chief of those improvements. 

_ * * Asa politician, we have differed from Lord Cottenham. We believe 
him to be a very decided Whig partisan, and to have exhibited that partisan- 
ship in the use of the influence and patronage of his office. It may fairly, how- 





ever, be inferred from the circumstance that his official conduct has never been 
impeached with success in any point of detail, that it has not been possible to 
lay to his charge, as a Minister of the Crown, any action unworthy of his high 
character as a judge and as a private gentleman.” 

It is one of the greatest blots in the history of the late Cabinet, that 
it neglected that most desirable improvement in the administration of 
the law, which, by separating the political and judicial functions of the 
Lord Chancellor, would have secured to the country the services of 
such a man under all passing changes in the political world. Indeed 
the whole system of law presents masses of abuse which oppress the 
individual subject far more severely than many political abuses about 
which somuch noise is made: upon these the “Reform Government” 
has not bestowed a thought worth remembrance. 


The professional advisers of Sir Wolstan Dixie and Mr. Bell of 
Thirsk have written a letter in answer to that lately published by Mr. 
Folliot Duff on behalf of his imprisoned brother, seeking to remove 
any impression that Captain Duff is now suffering for others’ con- 
duct. ‘They observe, that Captain Duff pleaded Guilty to the charge ou 
which he was arraigned ; and it is not to be supposed that Sir Frederick 
Pollock, who conducted his case, is to be accused of carelessness or 
mismanagement. ‘They state that the facts which have now been set 
forth in the petition to the Queen were embodied fully in the affidavit 
in mitigation of sentence which was Iaid before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench ; and they quote the explicit allusion made in the judgment of 
the Court to the fuets of that petition, to show that Mr. Duff's punish- 
ment has been proportioned to his merits upon his own statemeat of 
facts. They would remove all imputation from their clients on the 
ground of not coming forward “io take upon themselves the con- 
sequences ” and “ clear Captain Dufi’s character” from the odium of 
their guilt, by stating, that indeed all the gentlemen concerned did 
so far come forward as to volunteer their support in the conduct of the 
defence and in the payment of all the expenses which should be in- 
curred. Sir W. Dixie and Mr. Bell, in fact, came up from remote parts 
of the country on the eve of the trial to give evidence; but were told 
by Captain Duff's solicitor, at a meeting held before the trial, that “ it 
was all settled,” and they would not be further required. Their share 
of the expenses was paid, and they were discharged from their sub- 
penas; nodoubt, it is added, under a belief that the Court would allow 
the matter to be compromised. That such an arrangement had not 
been allowed by the Court, was not, however, the fault of Sir W. Dixie 
or Mr. Bell. ‘That their compliance with the request in Mr. Folliot 
Dufi’s letter, written after the sentence was passed, would have benefited 
Mr. Duff in any way, is rendered improbable by the refusal of the 
Crown to grant the prayer of the petition, founded on similar facts, 
which had been lately presented for a mitigation of the punishment, 





The Paris papers of the week have been much ocecapied with the 
change of Ministry in England, and especially with Sir Robert Peel’s 
speech on Friday. The Journal des Débats acknowledges “ the po- 
liteness of the adieu” to France made by the outgoing Ministry in the 
Queen’s Speech; but attaches “at least equal importance to the lan- 
guage of those who are virtually in possession of power”; comparing 
Sir Robert’s speech with “ the inexcusable language held at Tiverton ” 
by Lord Palmerston during the general election. The Débats adds— 

“ Such declarations, received as they were with the unanimous applause of the 
representatives of a great nation, are true services rendered to humanity. It is 
easy to predict the sort of success which M. Guizot will derive in certain re- 
gions from the brilliant testimony of respect and admiration paid to him ina 
foreign Parliament. For us, thinking as we do that it is possible to reconcile 
patriotism with the esteem of one’s allies, we do not hesitate to congratulate 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs in being able to oppose to the msensate 
clamours of the strect, the glorious suffrage of all enlightened and first-rate 
minds both at home and abroad.” 

The National quizzes the interchange of compliments between “ the 
victors of Waterloo and the man of 1815”; and recalls to mind that 
Sir Robert Peel ealled the Revolution of July 1830 “a brutal event” 
(un fuit brutal)— 

“ Oa another occasion, we ourselves heard him, in the House of Commons, 
declare that this revolution, although praiseworthy as regarded the generosity 
of the people, was not the less ‘a detestable fact in Europe—a very dangerous 
example for the nations of Europe, and elways a cause of uneasiness.’ At 
another time and in the course of a serious debate, he said ‘ that the popular 
victory of July was an event which was certainly to be regretted, but to 
which was not to be assigned the character aud authority of right Sach are 
the true principles of Sir Robert Peel: they are in harmony with his life, with 
his opinions, and with the dogmas of his party. He now scts up a theory of 
universal disarming, and preaches the universal peace of the Abbé St. Pierre, 
or, to use the words of M. Guizot, ‘ peace for ever and everywhere.’ France 
may dislocate her army; she may again allow herself to be surprised by some 
arrangement d quatre; she may dismast her ships: but before she does so, let 
her ask England if she will also consent not to keep up a fleet?” 

The Conservative Presse, though not a partisan of the English alli- 
ance, admits that “ peace is the first, the greatest interest of Europe.” 
Generally speaking, Sir Robert’s pacific overtures are well received. 

A portion of the French army, which would have completed its term 
of service on the 31st December next, was actually discharged on Mon- 
day. It is reported also that the soldiers whose term of service would 
expire on the 3lst December next year, will be provisionally discharged 
the moment when the conscripts of the present year shall have passed 
through their first drills. Each of those contingents may be estimated 
at 60,000 men, 

The resistance to the resurvey of taxes appears at present to be sub- 
siding. Out of twenty Councils-General of Departments, nineteen had 
declared in favour of the legality of the survey, and the twentieth de- 
livered a doubtful opinion. The Courrier Frangais, however, observes 
that sixty-six more have yet to give in their opinion ; and it asserts that 
five of those, the Councils of Aisne, Vienne, Vendée, Manche, and the 
Cotes du Nord, will deliver an adverse decision. At all events, adds 
the Courrier, a survey executed in the streets, with closed doors, can 
give no accurate results ; and a second survey will be necessary. 

Three Belgian Commissioners for conducting commercial negotiations 
between France and Belgium have assembled in Paris. 

The Armoricain of Brest, of the 26th August, contains an account of 
an awful accident which occurred in that port on the 24th. The Venus 
frigate had been fitted up for the purpose of allowing the artillery-men 
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of the port to practise firing with the great guns: 225 shots had been 
fired, when one of the guns exploded and carried destruction all around. 
Twenty-one artillery-men were struck with the fragments of the gun; 
three of them were killed on the spot, and three died in half an hour 
afterwards; eleven were severely wounded, and carried to the hos- 
pital; the remainder were attended on board. On the following day, 
the unfortunate victims were interred with military honours. 


Madrid papers of the 25th have been received. It is said that Queen 
Christina has sent M. Emile de Girardin to the German Courts to ob- 
tain her recognition as Regent of Spain and tutor of the young Queen. 
Government had marched troops to the Basque Provinces, in order to 
suppress any counter-revolutionary attempt on the part of the friends 
of Queen Christina. . 

General Leon, who was represented as plotting in favour of Queen 
Christina, has denied all participation in her schemes. 

The Infant Don Francisco has been named Senator for one of the 
provinces. 

The Government has found it impossible to oppose the popular dis- 
like to the cession of the islands of Annobon and Fernando Po to Eng- 
land; and has therefore resqlved to pay two years interest on the In- 
demnity Bonds, (60,0002) which equals the price that England was to 
have paid for the islands: the account was to have been squared without 
the passing of any cash between the two countries, the English Govern- 
ment handing over the price for the islands to the English Bondholders, 

The affairs of Greece begin to cause some uneasiness to the Powers 
friendly to that country, if we may credit a document purporting to be 
addressed by the French Government to its representatives in the 
Courts of the European Powers, on the subject. The writer alludes to 
“ unpleasant facts, which, though not attributable to the Government of 
Greece, would excite a fear that the Government is not strong enough 
to keep its employés within the bounds of a just, regular, and humane 
administration ”— 

“ This is the more to be regretted, as the state of the kingdom created by 
France, England, and Russia, seems to evince, that the Powers were not go- 
verned by a mere illusion in making such sacrifices to regenerate and render 
independent that country. The population has increased, agriculture has im- 
proved, and the revenue has been enabled to meet the expenditure: there are 
symptoms of vitality and force, which, however, may be paralyzed or compro- 
mised by the weakness or negligence of the Administration. King Otho, it is 
true, has exclusively the right of applying the remedy to these evils, which, 
though exaggerated, exist. To impose any measure on the King of Greece, 
would be to deprive it of its effect ; and none of the Powers would wish to call 
in question his Majesty’s independence. But all the Powers are interested in 
offering such counsels to the Greck Cabinet as may avert the catastrophe 
which threatens the interests of Greece. But such counsels, in order to be 
effectual, should be unanimous, and should not emanate from rival influences. 
They should also be maturely considered, and couched so as to offend neither 
King nor country whilst excrcising that moral authority requisite to serve that 
country. The greatest of these evils, and the cause of all others, is the weak- 
ness and inertness of the Government, unceasingly harassed by the rival pre- 
tensions of parties and individuals; and taking refuge therefrom in an isolation 
which removes it from the popular feeling, and places it in a position where it 
can neither know nor direct that feeling, it becomes alarmed, it stops short, 
puts off resolve, and appears as if it would fall into nullity, for want of sup- 
port anywhere. The most crying abuses and the greatest perils have been the 
result.” 

The writer doubts whether the habits of the people or the anterior 
organization of the country would supply the conditions requisite to 
the success of what is called a “ constitutional government”; but he 
suggests a revival and extension of the system of municipal institutions, 
with which the people were not unacquainted under the ‘Turkish rule, as 
an auxiliary to government by a Council of State. This suggestion is 
thrown out by the French Government, not to obtain the immediate 
adoption of its views, but to invite the Allied Courts to take the subject 
into consideration and give counsel upon it. 

Rear-Admiral Lasasse anchored before Athens on the 20th August, 
with the Inflexible and the Santi Petri. 

= 

The mail-steamer Caledonia, which left Halifax on the evening o 
the 18th August, arrived at Liverpool at three o'clock on the evening of 
Saturday the 28th. The Columbia, which left Liverpool on the 4th 
August, was met by the Acadia about six hours’ steaming from Halifax. 
She had encountered a severe storm, and lost bowsprit and topmast. 

The latest date from Qu¢bec is from Montreal the 12th August. 


Lord Sydenhan, it is now afi 





rmed, will leave Canada next month; to 
return, it is added, in the spring. 

In the Legislature, the most prominent subject was a bill for esta- 
blishing district councils in} Upper Canada; which had been discussed 
in the House of Assembly for several nights, without any final deter- 
mination being come to. Anpther topic which had engaged the attention 
of the Assembly was the feudal or seigneurial tenures: resolutions for 
abolishing that species of tenure were passed in a Committee of the 
whole House: about forty-six members were present, and only three, 
Mr. D. B. Viger, Mr. Berthelot, and Mr. Neilson, opposed the resolutions, 
A Currency Bill passed the second reading on the 4th August. It 
gives to British money and to coins which pass current in the United 
States nearly the same value that they would have in Great Britain and 
the United States respectively. Resolutions, moved by Mr. Neilson, 
against the alteration of the ‘Timber-duties, proposed by the late Minis- 
try, had been agreed to, and petitions founded upon them to the Queen 
and the two Houses of Parliament had been adopted. 





The Caledonia brings papers from New York to the 15th August. 
They contain but little news, ‘The National Bank Bill had passed the 
House of Representatives in the same state as when it passed the 
Senate. The intention of the President respecting it was- unknown. 
Publicus, the correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, quoting letters of 
others, gives the following ag the current anticipations on the subject— 

“1. The Bank Bill will be vetoed. 

“2. The present Cabinet will be broken up and remodelled. 

“3, All the present Cabinet members are likely to withdraw, except Mr. 
Badger, though it is possible that Mr. Webster may remain. 

“4, The veto will be so far qualified as to admit the possibility of a bank 
under different and very modified provisions. 


























“ Now, it is just possible that the writers of the letters above alluded to 
may be all in the wrong; but I have every reason to believe that the last- 
mentioned course will be adopted.” s 

The Loan, Sub-Treasury Repeal, Land, and Revenue Bills, were 
advancing through Congress; and the prospect of their passing into 
laws had, it is said, inspired confidence among business men. The 
trade of New York had revived considerably, and the prospect of a 
fair full business was good. ‘The money-market continued abundantly 
supplied. ‘There was, however, a great want of mercantile paper, the 
consequence of the limited business which had for some time been 
transacted. The exchange on England remained without alteration, 
ranging from 8} to 83 premium. In the Stock-market generally prices 
were improving. A_ slight advance had occurred in the Shares in the 
Bank of the United States, which were quoted at 15 to 15}. 

America maintains her preéminence in steam disasters. The Lake 
Erie, a steamer plying between Buffalo and Lake Chicago, on Lake 
Erie itself, was destroyed by fire on the 9th August; when no fewer 
than one hundred and seveuty persons were either burned to death or 
drowned. The Erie was crowded with Swiss families emigrating to the 
West. The flames are thought to have begun with some pots of paint and 
turpentine placed in contact with the heated iron case round the foot of 
the funnel: these were upset and set on fire; and from this centre, the 
vessel having been recently varnished, the flames spread so rapidly 
that the only hope of escape was through the boats. But the boats, on 
being brought alongside, were every one swamped_by the multitudes who 
in their panic and terror leaped into them. Ina little time, the flames had 
driven every one over the sides of the vessel into the waves, each catch- 
ing what floating thing he could, to save his life. Here one Parmalee 
behaved very nobly: he several times gave up planks and forms and 
such helps to safety, in favour of others who were drowning around 
him, and trusted to his powers of swimming till the yet distant help 
should arrive. Two hours after the desertion of the Erie, the Clin- 
ton came up and rescued all those still alive; Parmalee was one of 
them. Another was a Swiss boy, who is said to have behaved with 
romantic firmmess in the escape : he lowered himself by the chain-rigging 
in the stern on to the rudder, not flinching with his bare hands to the 
iron, although he left a flake of flesh on the scorching metal with every 
hold he took. ‘The Erie’s cargo, which was very valuable, is of course 
totally lost: the vessel itself could not be towed aground by the Clinton; 
she sunk in deep water, 2bout four miles from shore. 


Yesterday morning the following notice was put up at the General 
Post-office, in consequence of the change of Ministry and the despatches 
which will on the occasion be forwarded to the Governor-General of 
India and the Governors of the different Presidencies—* The next mail 
for India, vid Marseilles, detained till the post from hence of the 6th 
instant; letters in time on Monday evening.” 





THQ pip 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SaturparY. 

The formation of the new Ministry proceeds apace. Last night’s 
Gazette formally announces several of the appointments enumerated in 
the list on our first page; namely, those of Lord Wharncliffe, the Duke 
of Buckingham, Lord Lyndhurst, the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Stanley, 
Sir James Graham, Earl De Grey,the Earl of Ripon, Lord Granville 
Somerset, and Mr. William Ewart Gladstone. 

These appointments were all confirmed at the Privy Council held 
at one o’clock yesterday, at Claremont ; at which the formal transfer of 
office took place between the old and new Ministers. Between twelve 
and one, arrived the following members of the late Administration— 
Lord Cottenham, Lord John Russell, the Marquis of Normanby, Vis- 
count Palmerston, the Earl of Clarendon, Mr. Baring, the Earl of 
Minto, and Sir George Grey; the following Officers of State also 
arrived—the Earl of Errol, the Earl of Uxbridge, Lord Foley, the Earl 
of Surrey, the Earl of Belfast, and Lord Marcus Hill. All these had 
audiences of the Queen; and the Ministers delivered up their seals of 
office, and immediately took their departure from Claremont. 

The following members of the new Administration arrived about the 
same time with their predecessors in office—Sir Robert Peel, the Duke 
of Wellington, Lord Wharncliffe, the Duke of Buckingham, Earl De 
Grey, Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord 
Ellenborough, the Earl of Ripon, the Earl of Haddington, Mr. Goul- 
burn, Lord Lyndhurst, Sir Henry Hardinge, Sir Edward Knatchbull, 
Lord Eliot, the Earl of Liverpool, the Earl of Jersey, Lord Granville 
Somerset, the Earl of Lincoln, Mr. W. E. Gladstone, Lord Ernest Bruce, 
and Sir George Clerk. 

When the ex-Ministers had retired, Sir Robert Peel had an audience 
of the Queen, and kissed hands on his appointment to be First Lord of 
the Treasury. The Duke of Wellington next had an audience of the 
Queen. Her Majesty then gave audiences to Lord Granville Somerset, 
the Earl of Liverpool, the Earl of Jersey, and Lord Ernest Bruce; who 
all kissed hands on receiving appointments, the two last of offices in 
the Household. : 

The Queen, accompanied by Prince Albert, then passed from the 
yellow drawing-room, where these ceremonies had taken place, to the 
corridor, preceded by the Earl of Liverpool, the Earl of Jersey, and 
Lord Ernest Bruce. ‘There a Privy Council was held, a little before 
two o’clock. ‘he Queen declared Lord Wharncliffe President of the 
Council; and the Great Seal was delivered to Lord Lyndhurst, who was 
sworn into office as Lord High Chancellor. The Duke of Buckingham, 
the Earl of Liverpool, the Earl of Lincoln, Lord Ernest Bruce, Lord 
Eliot, and Mr. William Gladstone, having been appointed Privy Coun- 
cillors, were sworn in of the Council, and took their seats at the Board. 
The others of the new Ministry present then received their appoint- 
ments, and took the accustomed oaths. A déjetiner was served imme- 
diately after the Council. The Duke of Wellington took his departure 
at about half-past two o'clock; the others of the new Ministry some 
time before him. The courtier correspondent of the Times says that 
the crowd assembled in the approaches to Claremont to see the states- 
men, saluted the “ avatar” of the Duke with heartfelt applause; and 
that Sir Robert, who was hailed with equal warmth, “ responded to 
these salutations with a dignified courtesy, his countenance radiant with 
the triumph of an honourable ambition.” The same writer, although 
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“ not over given to superstition,” remarks, that “the first sun-burst” 
occurred as Sir Robert and the Duke passed through the gates of Clare- 
mont as Ministers. All the new Ministers wore Court costume, the old 
Ministers plain clothes. ; 

Besides the chief offices already mentioned, the following appoint- 
ments are announced as made—First Naval Lord of the Admiralty, Sir 
George Cockburn ; Secretary of the Admiralty, the Honourable Sidney 
Herbert ; Joint Secretaries of the Treasury, Sir Thomas Fremantle and 
Sir George Clerk; Under Secretary of State for the Foreign Depart- 
ment, Viscount Canning; Under Secretary for the Home Department, 
Mr. Henry Bingham Baring; Under Secretary for the Colonies, Mr. 
George William Hope ; Secretary of the Board of Control, the Honour- 
able John Stuart Wortley ; Attorney-General for Ireland, Mr. Black- 
burne; Lord in Waiting, Viscount Powerscourt; Vice Chamberlain, 
Lord Ernest Bruce. It is also said that Mr. William Gladstone, besides 
the office of Vice President of the Board of Trade, will hold that of 
Master of the Mint, without salary. 

The following appointments are “ spoken of ”—Sir Edward Sugden, 
to be Lord Chancellor of Ireland; Sergeant Jackson, Solicitor-General 
for Ireland; Sir George Murray, Master-General of the Ordnance; Sir 
Howard Douglas, Governor of Canada. 

The Morning Chronicle says, it is understood that the Dutchess of 
Buccleuch has declined the offered post of Migtress of the Robes. 


Last night’s Gazette announces three or four more small Consular 
appointments made on the 2d instant. 





The Doneaster Gazette and Lincoln Mercury both say that Mr 
William Gladstone’s reélection for Newark, on his appointment to 
office, will be opposed by Mr. Gisborne, the late Member for Carlow. 


The overland mail from India has arrived, with advices from Bom- 
bay of the 19th July, and from Macao of the 20th May. 

The news from China is the great matter of interest. Captain Elliot, 
whose great object appears hitherto to have been to secure the annual 
export of tea, was still temporizing with the Chinese authorities; and 
had succeeded in having 11,000,000 pounds shipped before the 18th 
May ; and there were hopes that an equal or greater quantity would be 
on board before the end of that month. The Emperor continued to 
issue fulminating edicts. Indignant at the capture of the forts of the 
Bocea Tigris by the British forces, he had ordered Keshen, the late Im- 
perial Commissioner, to be put to death, by being cut in two at the 
middle, and had even extended his vengeance to the relatives and fol- 
lowers of the unfortunate negotiator. Lin, of whom we have not lately 
heard much, is said to have been the ebief instrument in the fall of 
Keshen, whom he hoped to succeed in command of the Chinese army. 
Thearmy near Canton continued to increase in numbers; and even the 
town itself is said to be full of Chinese soldiers. An attempt to dis- 
lodge them was shortly exp<cted, lest the British should be suddenly “ cut 
off in detail.” A rumour, which seems incredible, represents Captain 
Elliot as bent upon immediately proceeding to the Northward with the 
greater portion of his forces, to retrieve his reputation by some despe- 
rate enterprise before the rteurn of Sir Gordon Bremer. The Colum- 
bine, which had been sent to Chusan to demand an explanation of the 
slaughter of Mr. Stead, the master of a transport who lauded there, had 
been repulsed without any satisfuction. 

In the mean time, the preparations for carrying on the warfare with 
the Chinese continue in India. The new Plenipotentiary, Sir Henry 
Pottinger, and the Admiral, Sir Wiiliam Parker, arrived at Bombay on 
the morning of the 7th July, and set out for their uliimate destination 
on the 17th, in the steam-frigate Scsostris, The Admiral examined 
the arsenal and dockyard of Bombay, in order to know their capabili- 
ties; for, as he said, ‘‘ the Chinese dispute may be settled in a few 
months, or it may last for years.” It is understood that the policy to 
be pursued by Sir Henry Pottinger, the new Plenipotentiary, and Ad- 
miral Sir W. Parker, the Commandant of the Forces, is as nearly as 
possible the reverse of that which has been hitherto acted upon, with 
such signal ill success, A strict blockade of the whole of the Southern 





and Western coast is immediately to be put in force; the mouth of the | 


great river is to be effectually guarded; and the utmost care is to be 


taken to avoid unnecessarily irritating the natives, who from the first | 


have appeared to be favourably disposed. The island of Amoy, of 
which a very promising description is given, will, it is said, be occupied 
as soon as the dispositions for the blockade are completed. 

The news from India is quite unimportant. The Bombay army in 
Upper Scinde had suffered severely from sickness. A gratuitous attack 
on a Ghilzee fort, by Lieutenant Lynch, in Affyhanisian, had set the 
whole of the Ghilzies, hitherto a friendly tribe, agniust the British. 
From the Punjab the intelligence is, that Shere Singh has succeeded 
in bringing his troops into some order, and that comparative tranquillity 
prevailed. There was a report that Earl Auckland had demanded 
10,000 men as a reinforcement from the Siekh Chieftain ; but it requires 
confirmation. 

The news from the Persian Gulf is, that the Vizier of Shah Kamran 
had made terms with Persia; that he had given up Ghorian, the key 
for the entrance of the Northern invaders into India, to the Persian 
monarch; and that he had consented to make himself a vassal of Persia 
and of the Czar rather than of Shah Soojah and England. 


Advices from Alexandria are to the 16th August. The Austrian 
Consul-General returned on the 12th, and set up his fl ig at the Con- 
sulate. On the 15th, arrived the British and Russian Consuls-General. 
On the 14th, Mustapha Bey, Colonel of the Sultan’s Infantry, arrived 
from Constantinople, bringing orders to the Pasha to send the Syrians 
inlisted in his army back to their country. ‘The Pasha caused Boghos 


Bey to write to Colonel Napier, that he was ready to deliver them to | ™?% fr Bombay. Prom 
the Turkish Colonel, and would send them to Syria by his own trans- | 


ports. 

The Augsburg Gazette contains a letter dated Constantinople, August 
11th, which says that Mehemet Ali had proposed his abdication to the 
Divan, in favour of his son Ibrahim Pasha, on condition that the Sultan 
invested him with the Grand Viziership; promising to devote his efforts 
to the regeneration of the Turkish empire, The Divan had latterly 








holden several conferences to deliberate upon the proposition, which 
was ultimately rejected, 


Paris letters of Thursday say that the idea of an insurrection in 
Spain in favour of Queen Christina had been abandoned, in conse- 
quence of the energetic measures taken by Espartero to suppress any 
attempt of the kind. 
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The transactions in the English Stock-market have not been extensive: the 
improvement in the Foreign Exchanges on Tuesday gave an impulse to the 
market, but it has not been sustained ; and several large sales for Money having 
been made, the price has fallen about 4 per cent. from the highest recent prices, 
and continues heavy this morning. Exchequer Bills are heavy, and are quoted 
at 14s. to 16s. premium; while Bank Stock has improved about 1 per cent., 

| being yesterday quoted at 1704. India Stock is also at a trifling advance, 
being quoted at 247}. 





1, ‘Tbe intelligence brought by the Indian mail has pro- 
duced a decline in the price of tea of more than fourpence a pound ; Company’s 
Congou having been sold today at Is. 11d. 

The following notice was yesterday issued from the Bank of England— 

“The Govervor and Company of the Bank of England are ready antil farther notice 
to receive applications for loans, upon the deposii of approved Bills of Exchange not 
having more than six months to run, Exchequer Bills, and East India Bonds; such 
loans to be repaid on or before the 2ist October next, w ith interest at the rate of 5/. per 
cent. per annuum dito be for sums of not less than 2,000/, each. 

« Bank of England, 2d September 1341.” 

It was expected that the rate of interest would have been reduced to 4 or 
4} per cent., and the Money-market became rather more buoyant in conse~ 
quence of such expectation ; but this morning a decline has oecurred ; the sales 
for money which had produced the previous depression continuing, and money 
being in demand, notwithstanding the Bank notice. There is a general ex- 
pectation that the Bank Directors will increase the amount of their circula- 
tion, as the present state of the Exchanges forbids any exportation of bullion 
at present, and large amounts have been insured at Lloyd’s from various parts 
of South America; among others, insurances have been effected to the extent 
of 1,000,000 dollars by the Orestes, from the Pacific. ; 

The books of the various Stocks, the dividends upon which become due in 
October, have closed during the week, with the exception of those of the 
‘Three-and-a-half per Cents. 1818, which will do so on the 7th instant: we 
subjoin a list of the days upon which they will reopen— 

Sunk Stock... ° erececseceees October loth. 





















Three per Cent. Reduced....... meee oa Ist. 
Three-and-a half per Cent. Reduced...... re 22d 
Three-awt-a haif per Cent. 1818..... cosscoe «=p «Sth 
Loug Annuities......... errr waauih dau aa 20th. 
Anuuities for Terms of Years........ jcenens »” 19th. 
uth Sea Annuities......... ‘wcnan@adkad a 15th. 





The operations in the Foreign Market have been almost entirely confined to 
the Non-Dividend Stocks; whieh Lave been much in demand, and in which the 
spirit of speculation that appeared quite extinct has been to some extent re- 
vived, Spanish Active being as usual the favourite object. The price has risen 
\ from 20} to 223, at which quotation the Stock stood .¢ the close of business 
| yesterday ; but so great was the anxicty of the jobbers and dealers to purchase 
| Stock, that in the coffeehouses in the neighbourhood of the Exchange 
| the Stock was done as high as 23. A reaction has occurred this morn~ 
| ing, and after being at 224, the prices has improved to 22§, closing 
; at 22%. The causes for this ri are to be sought in the im- 

provement of 2 per cent. in the price of the Local Stock at Mailrid, and the 
| generally improved condition of Spanish finance, instanced by the arrangements 
| In progress for (he payment of the arrears of interest upon the Indemnity Bonds. 
Spanish Stock has always been a favourite with our speculators, and there are 
at present indications of one of those improvements by which it has been so fre- 
quently characterized, and which, like the character of the Spanish people, baffle 
all caleulation. Colombian Bonds have risen, and been as high as 213; bat 
have since receded, and are today 21} 3. Mexican have also been as high as 
264, but are today 26. The other Foreign Stocks have been steady at our last 
prices, with but little doing. 

The demand for the Railway Shares has also slackened, and the current 
varieties are from 10s. to 1d. lower than last week—Brighton being 3 dis- 
| count ; Blackwall, 11/ to 12/ per Share, without the privilege of the new Shares, 
| being equal to 14 to 13 discount; New Blackwall Shares, 3} $ premium. 
| saturpay, Twkive 0 CLocr. 
| 
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The English Stock-market is in a quiescent state this morning, and at pre- 
| sent prices are all much the same as the closing quotations of  esterday—Con- 
sols for Money, 893 3, ditto for Account, £97 90, New Three-and-a-half per 
Cents., 984 3. Exc! cquer Bills, 14s. to 16s. In the Foreign house, Spanish 
Stock has been heavy, having undergone a farther depression. The price from 
Paris was the same as that received yesterday: they opened here at 22, which 
| is § lower, but may naw be quoted rather better, at 2243, Dutch Two- 
and-a half per Cents., 5132; Portuguese, 3041; Russian, 111 112; Co- 
lombian, 21 3. 
3 per Cent. Console ..e.e. ee 
D tto for Ace MUNG. oc: tavesne 
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t | Coluwhian 6 per Cents ..... 212 
897 90 | 


Damsii 3 per Cents ..cecceee 79 80 








$ per Cent. Reduced .....0.. shut } Dutch 24 per Cents.....2..- 512 2 
34 per Cent. Ditio.......... hat Mexicau 3 per Cents. Consd. 25} 6 
New 3$ per Ceuts...cs.c0.- 935 § Portuguese Ke cv Sper Cts. 305 1 
WOR BOE ss Sciccucks ecaxvas shut Ditto New 35 per Cents. 134l.. 26 + 
Exchequer Bills ......6..66. 14 16pm Ditto 3 per Cents ...ccreccee 13¢ 4 
Tucia Stock ...00..+e+-000- 246} 7} | Russian 5 per Cent 

Brazilian 5 per Cents.....+06 66 7 | Spanish (Active)... 

Belgian Sper Cents......... 1023 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Aug. 3ist, Onyx. Bi 1, from Ceylon; Sept. Ist, Henry 
Tanner, Bissett, froin Benval. At Deal, 3d, Charlotte, —, from Mauriius. Off 
Torbay, 31st, Delhi, Byron, from Singapore. OF Plymouth, 2d, Birman, Cleland, 
r » M'Leol ‘ 















from Bevgal. At Liverpool, Ist, Cire from New South Wales; 2d, Ilop- 
| kinson, Stephens from P us; W.G ind Champion, ——, from Bom- 
| bay. Iu the Clyde, 27th, Carnatie, Cunuingham, from ditto. At St. Helena, Pre- 
| mier, Were, from md Rethseluld, Luckett, from Bombay. At the Cape, pre- 
vious to 30th June, inthew, Roberts; Panope, Candler; Tyrian, Clarkson ; Senator, 
Kerr; and Richmond, Purber, from Londen; and Lord Lowther, Patterson, from 
Bengal. Lunar, ——, from Newcastle; 


At New South Wales, previons to 23d April, 
\V ' I nl 





rt, from Len 

son, Branscombe ; South Stuekton, Corkan; and Mar 
aud Earl Durham, Cabte, fror > 

Sailed - From: Gravesend, J 

English, for Ditto; Sept tst, Trae Britor 

Live: pool, Aug 


ou 






mu; James, Wiite; I. Matt 
y Aun, Edie, from Liverpow! ; 





, Gurwood, for Bengal ; 31st, Indian, 
eft, for Madras; aud 2d, Token, Chal- 
v0th, Parsee, Chevars, for Bengal. 





CORN AND CURRENCY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Westmivster, 19th August 1841. 
Srr—Your paper of Saturday last contained an article on the Corn-law ques- 
tion, in which, as far as my memory serves me, (for I had your paper in the 
country and sent it away,) you state that one etfect, “ direct and immediate 
effect” of these laws is an increase in the price of the article, 
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Now, as I remember the exact reverse of this effect taking place in 1815, 
when these laws were first made, I shall be exceedingly obliged, and I think 
you cannot fairly refuse me, by your endenvouring to reconcile that fact with 
your assertion. I subjoin the only authority which I have the power of 
reaching, but you, no doubt, have access to more extensive information, and can 
satisfy yourself. 

Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

From the Annual Register of 1815. 

«“ The consequences of this measure were by no means such as were ex- 
pected either by its promoters or opposers. ‘The effects cither of former im- 
portations, or more probably of two plentiful harvests, and a greatly extended 
culture of grain,* were to produce A GRADUAL and STEADY REDUCTION OF 
PRICE, so that, instead of approaching the limits fixed for importation, it sunk 
to a level below that of several years past.” 

® These are the hist-rian’s \yypotheses: if they were well fonnded, how did they 
vover act fill the Coim-law year? The average returns of price mo-t waply confirm 
ree Eeeennenhs aud the quastern loaf fed/a penny in price within a month aller passing 
the law, 


IGNORAMUS. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Westmin 2d September 1841. 

Sir—I willingly acknowledge being gratified that you have thonght my 
communication on the subject of the Corn-laws worthy of the notice which 
you have bestowed on it; but I cannot help fecling at the same time that, in 
so doing, you have made an attack on my understanding and my candour. 
You have thereby compelled me to write in defence of them; and you have pat 
yourself to the alternative of cither publishing my letter, or forfeiting your well- 
deserved character for fairness and con 1 cannot help this. 1 had no 
intention of entering into controversy you. L advanced no “ theory,” 
and T expressed no “ opinion.” I communi a dry fact, which I respect- 
fully requested you to endeavour to reconcile with your assertions and assump- 
tions; and your answer was that I had misunderstood you. Now, Sir, on the 
14th August you write the following words— 

** The only possible direct aud i liate effect of a law restricting the importation of 
com, is to diminish the qué e the price of fod. All the other efects attri- 
buted to it, whether by its fi nies, V ver for good or for evil, are se- 
condery, avd mere consequences of ils inev 1 deney to m«the food dearer by 
making it scarcer. It may on the one hand be t, and encourage national 
agriculture; but if it does this, it does it by r ice of the staple produet of 
agriculture, food. It may, on the other, camber de the development of ua- 
tional commerer: this it does in the first instauce by rendering food scarcer and dearer 
than it would be une system) of free tiade, All the a ta which the advocates 
of the Cornu law antic >irom it—all the evils which oppouents say it must produce, 
are expecied to be brought about by its keeping up the price of food; Taav 1s, rendering 
it dearer because sear: an it otherwise would be.’ 

You continue—(I now detich intermediate passages that have no bearing on 
my object )—* To diminish the supply of food is to render it more difficult for 
all classes to procure a suflicient allowance. To raise the price of food, is to 
declare that the poor man shall purchase less in order that the rich man may 
have as much as he wants. A limited supply, wiih high prices,” &e, It is 
not, however, food alone that is limited in quantity and inereased in price by 
the restrictive Corn-law.” “The depressing influence of high prices and a 
short supply of the necessaries and conveniences of life is thus multiplied” ; it 
increases the pressure felt by all classes from the rise in the price of provisions.” 
“As the price of food rises, the means of purchasing it are withdrawn.” 


‘ 
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certainly have more tlian once expressed th 


















g 
for his bread. “ This is the state of things, which to a greater or less extent, 
must he produced by all restrictions on the corn-trade for the purpose of 
quantity of the nation’s food and raising its price, they must be purchased at 
the expense of all that suficring we have indicated,” &c. 
Compose sentences capable of conveying more strongly and clearly than in the 
above extracts, the proposition that the direct and immediate effect of the 
expressions are redundant, laboured, intense; and there is nothing in the rest 
of the paper to qualify or confirm them. Is it wonderful, then, that I should 
appears to me so clear and unequivocal; is it becoming in any public 
writer, particularly one whose “ object is to ascertain the truth, to make it 
answer such a request with a sneer—to call it “icturning toa charge,” “ perti- 
nacious questionil and mere “ harping upon a word?” 
Jaws is to raise the price of food. If you will print this admission as a correc 
i - ‘ 
tion or erratum to your first article, or at the J equent articles, 
Tn4 
it thus—“ Ignoramus, then, is under a mistake in supposing our position to be 
that the direct and immediate cfiect of a corn-law is to raise the price of pro- 
corn-law is to diminish the quantity of food.” This is just say that the 
corn is no dearer, but less of it is given for the money. Isit possible that 
contradiction in terma, your own definitions “keeping up the price of food, 
THAT Is, rendering it dearer because scaurcer”—* the law which renders 
supposing you to hav eto sume such preposterous conclusion, I cannot 
explain your saying, “ We may be wrong i issumption that the scarcity 
Ignoramus may be » a commodity may be made cheaper by being made 
scarcer”: that is, you may be wrong in an assumption of what is impossible 
with all due acknowledgment, repudiate the on. You also say, “ We 
tion that a restrictive corn- 
tendency to lessen the quantity.” Pra the first paragraph of the 
first sentence of your paper of the 14th August, which TI have quoted. 
price of corn as sey ypositions, you garble your own sentences by 
stopping at words & out parts of passeges which tell against your 
without its concomitant “high price,” although in your citations you make it 
appear that they are mentioned separately. You now say, in conclusion, that 
all the necessaries aud conveniences of life, and that all the other evils it 
occasions” (of course ihe deficient supply and high price among them) 
comparatively a trifling objection to this having been your meaning, that 
there is no allusion in your first paper to artificial scarcity at all, “but an over- 
conclusion that makes the great, the master evil of all a consequence, a se- 
condary consequence, of an effect which is initiated and caused by itself. Sir, 
or the works of writers with whom we differ: that part of controversy is much 
more impartially done by readers; and as, if you deal fairly with me, these 


standing that is defieient in this discussion, how fer it is my “ quibbling,” m 
“ devices,” my “ disingenuousness,” that are apparent in it, I conclude thig 
painfully but necessarily long letter by repeating once more, not as an opinion 
or a theory, but as a certain fact, that the direct and immediate effect of the 
Corn-laws was to LowER the price of food; and as this fact, until explained 
away, upsets your whole arguments, I again call upon you as an honest man 
either to reconcile it with them, or at once to abandon all deductions founded 
upon these arguments. I annex a verification of my asscrtion, and an addi- 
tional authority for it to that which I first sent you; and 1 “ write myself 
down,” in perfect good humour, . 
Your very obedient humble servant, IGNORAMUS. 
Note.—The Coru-law was passed on the 20th March 1815. The average price of 
wheat in 1814 had been 74s. 74d. a quart In April 1815, it was 71s. 9d. After that 
month it was as follows: markthe gradation dowawards— 
5 815 1816. s. d. 
6 







B15. gs. «4 1815. s. d. 
May.... eos. 70 6.... September.. 64 0....... January.. 52 
June....-c.eee 68 11 .... Octuber.... 57 5 ....... February. 56 6 
July.....00+0- Gf 8 .... November... 56 Lascace MEER... GE oe 
August.....-.. 68 6.... December... 55 9 ....... April.... 60 7 
Average of 1815-648. 434. 
Extract from Mr. MCulloch’s Article on the Corn-laws, in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britanniea, 
“The agricuiturists confidently expected that this act €1815) would immediately 
raise prices, and render them steady atabout 80s. But for reasons which will be after- 
wards stuted, these expectations were ¢ atively disappotated.”* 





bes A) 











Nor@ py tus Seecrator. 

Iexonanvus appeals to our fairness to publish this letter: we from the first 
intended to allow him to speak for himself—his first letter was printed, and 
only omitted by one of the accidents that attend the making-up ” of a paper. 
It would not have been omitted on any account could we have imagined that 
he would have aitributed its non-sppearance to a desire to misrepresent or sup- 
press his arguments. 

Ignoramces guotes largely from our first paper, to show that we asserted the 
Corn-laws raised the price of corn as well as diminished the supply. As we 
never denied having done so, this apparatus of proof was unnecessary, What 
we said was, that we thought it did both; but that the question of price in- 
volving so many other considerations, and not being necessary to the establish- 
ment of our main point, we waived the discussion of it. Our object is not to 
debate curions points, but to arrive at practical conclusions. 

IcNnoramvs is mistaken, however, in assuming that we “do not hold that 
the effect of the Corn-!aw is to raise the price of food”; and therefore we de- 
cline printing any such erratum as he suggests. We subjoin a brief statement 
of some of our reasous for thinking that a restrictive corn-law does raise the 
price of corn. 

In 1797, the Bank Restriction Act was passed. In 1814, the depreciation of 
the currency bad reached its maximum, In 1814, 715, 716, no fewer than two 
hundred and forty Couniry Banks stopped payment; and the effect of this was 
to raise the paper of the Bank of England nearer to a par with gold. In 1819, 
Peel’s Bill raised it quite to a par with gold; and the great efforts made by 
the Bank to obtain a sufficient supply of bullion to admit of the resumption of 
cash payments raised the price of gold itself. The excellent condition of our 
gold coinage has contributed to keep its value above what it was previous to 
1797. Keeping these circumstances in mind, let us look at the average prices 
of corn previous to and subsequent to the passing of the Corn-law, not for one 
but for several years. During the years 1815, °16, 717, 18, and 719, the currency 
continued rising in value. Notwithstanding this, the average price of corn 
during the last years excceded its average price during the first— 

Prices of middling Wheat, by 
the Audit-book of Eton 
Year. College. 
Ss. 
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The acconnt given of the aversge price of wheat during these years by the 
receivers of corn-returns differs as to the absolute prices, not as to the fact of 
a rise— 


1815 
1816 
1817 
1si8. 
BOED) <ceuscvessadnnccnnchdscnakasineaasen - 3813 
We omit the years after 1819 in this statement, because the full effect of the re- 
sumption of cash payments had then come into play, as we omitted 1814 and the 
preceding years because the depreciation of the currency was then at the 
greatest. But we will state the average price of wheat for every ten years 
from 1786 to 1825 inclusive. The decades ending 1805 and 1815 are those 
during which the depreciation of the currency and a protracted war deranged 
the prices of corn and all other articles. The prices during the decade ending 
1795 were unafiected either by war or Bank-restriction. During the first four 
years of the decade ending 1825, the currency rose rapidly in value, and the rise ia 
the price of gold above adverted to kept its value higher during the last six years 
than it had heen previous to the Bank-restriction. Under these circumstances, 
a comparison may be instituted between the average prices of the decades end- 
ing 1795 and 1825: the disturbing causes which prevailed during the two 
intervening decades renter any such comparison of no value. 

















d. 
The ten years ending 17 
” ” 
” ” 
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” 
Prices rose during the four years immediately succeeding the passing of the 
Corn-law, although the value of money was increasing all that time. The 
average price was higher during the ten years immediately succeeding the 
passing of the Corn-law, than during the last ten years preceding it for which 
any comparison can be instituted. 

This has been the effect of ow Corn-law—although we were not called upon 
to prove so much. Our assertion was, that the general permanent effect of a 
corn-law, apart from disturbing influences, was to raise prices ; and various dis- 
turbing causes might have prevented the English Corn-law from producing 
that effect for aserics of years. The permanent effect of a restrictive corn- 
law must be to raise prices: it diminishes the supply while the demand goes 
on (if population goes on) increasing. 

We will not return to this question until the prospect of some practical end 
to be obtained by its discussion shall induce us. We rest our case against the 
Corn-law upon its demonstrable tendency to produce scarcity by artificial 
means, to diminish the supply of all the necessaries, and to diminish the demand 
foremployment. Whether the nominal price of corn in money be high or low, 
is of little importance to the poor man who cannot earn either price. 

IGNoramvs complains of the tone in which we spoke of him last week. It 
was occasioned by the dictatorial tone of his own letters; but we will not 











® The farmer, it may be, gets a higher price for his corn,” but he “ pays dearer” 
raising the price of food.” "3 he inate s “being procured by limiting the 

I wish to ask if the English language can furnish words, or any writer of it 
Corn-laws is to raise the price of food. I deliberately say it is impossible: the 
ask to be told how I bad misunderstood language which appeared and still 

; 1 

evident to all his readers, and to show them where their mistake lies,” to 

It now appears, however, that yeu do not Li jd that the effect of the Corn- 

i head of your su 

you need take no more notice of me or my letters; but at present you express 
visions: our position is, that the direct and ite effect of a restrictive 
you think that these are two propositions? Why, besides being an evident 
food scarce raises its price "—sufliciently confute the idea. And yet, without 
of corn occasioned by a restrictive e a tendency to raise its price— 
to be otherwise, and I may be right in maint ‘an impossibility. 1 must, 
law raises the price of food; but this i y effect, derivative from its 

In order to make it now appear that you look upon deficient supply and high 
present reading; but in your first paper, deficient supply is not once mentioned 
all that you atiribute to the Corn-law is its “crcating an artificial scarcity of 
“are secondary consequences of this direct and immediate effect.” It is 
charged picture of real scarcity derived from the high price of food; here is a 
it is generally as prudent as it is well-bred to abstain from characterizing writing 
have now an opportunity of judging for themselves how far it is my under- 


again afford him any such plea for complaint. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CONCLUSION OF THE CHAPTER OF THE 
REFORM BILL. 


Lorp Joun Russexr’s announcement of the resignation of Minis- 
ters on Monday evening gave occasion to an interchange of com- 
pliments between him and Lord Stantey. There isa tendency in 
the human mind—and it is one of its best characteristics—to let go 
animosity when a decided victory and defeat have for a time at 
least rendered further strife impossible. One of the most un- 
equivocal signs of an advanced civilization is when this sentiment 
becomes a fashion. There is much real shallowness in the fancied 
penetration of those who can see nothing but insincerity in the 
affectation of a brave and generous deportment, which even minds 
of baser metal find it necessary to assume in polished society. 
That very affectation is a proof that the great mass of that society 
can appreciate moral beauty and is ambitious of being good and 
great. Generous professions, however little to be relied on as gua- 
rantees of the character of the individual making them, are evi- 
dence to which no suspicion can attach of the tone which prevails 
in the socicty to which they are addressed. It is in the substitu- 
tion-of a generous emulation for hatred as a spring of action—in 
the honour it pays to those who soothe and respect a fallen enemy 
—that the chief beauty of the chivalrous system of morals and its 
poetry consist; and the same sentiments, if made habitual guides of 
action, cannot fail to ennoble political strife. It is nothing to the 
purpose to say that hollow professions, uttered with a view to self- 
glorification, will often be elicited in consequence: the currency of 
false coin proves that there is enough of good in the market to ren- 
der men unsuspicious. 

There is another train of reflections which the interchanges of 
amenities between the rival statesmen is calculated to awaken. It 
is never in the heat of an earnest struggle that we fiud antagonists 
adopting this tone: it is only when a decisive event has for the 
time put one of them out of condition to persevere in the con- 
test. The stern civility with which Lords Sranitey and Joun 
Russetxt parted on Monday evening—like combatants who have 
done enough for honour and see that prolonging the struggle can- 
not materially alter their relations—is equivalent to a declaration 
that the contest for the reins of government is at an end; that the 
Whigs have given in, and leave their opponents to use the power 
they have got. It is not a mere transference this of power from 
one association of ambitious public men to another. It is the close 
of an epoch in the nation’s history. It is the final termination of 
that impassioned burst of national will, which dispersed and beat 
down Conservative rule in 1830, shattered so many of our old in- 
stitutions beyond the possibility of permanent repair, and gradu- 
ally becoming more cool and languid, like the lava stream as its 
distance from its source increases, has now ceased to flow. The 
Conservatives have resumed the reins of government. With what 
abated strength — with what increased elements of insubordi- 
nation to contend—with what prospects of settled permanent 
sway they resume them, it is for the future to declare. They 
are again in power; and the next advance of the nation 
must begin from a new starting-post, under different auspices, 
under new forms. ‘The Reform Bill movement has spent its force. 
Of those who were men and took an active part in public affairs 
when that controversy began, many have grown tired of politics 
and drawn back into private life; many have become afraid of the 
Frankenstein of their own creation and gone over to the Con- 
servatives ; many have become di-gusted with their work because 
its results have fallen so far short of their sanguine anticipations. 
Above all, the lapse of ten years—a considerable portion of man’s 
brief life—has produced a considerable change ia the constitution 
of society. The Reform Bill, with the rapid interchange of hopes 
and fears which thrilled through those who took an interest in it at 
its first announcement, is to a large and influential portion of 
the thinking and acting men of 1841 what the tales of the Penin- 
sular war were to the men of 1830—the French Revolution to the 
men of 1812—the American War of Independence to the men of 
1790—a thing of the past. New topics of discussion, new objects 
to be attained, are daily emerging, and they will be the realities of 
the politicians of the next ten years. Reform-Bill politicians, who 
make no allowance for the boys who have grown up into men, and 
the questions that excite their interest, will soon find themselves 
the Ossians of their race, telling old-world stories in the chimney- 
corner. 

We are placed just now between the close of one series of im- 
portant events and the commencement of another. The present 
moment is like the turning of the tide, when for a moment there 
is no perceptible motion of the waters in any direction. All that 
we know is, that the last movement has been arrested; that the 

arty of the Movement is broken up; and that it must be organ- 
ized anew before any further advance can be made. 

In this position of affairs, we can speak of the leaders of the 
vanquished party in Parliament and their doings as matter of his- 
tory. An overpowering feeling of duty obliged us to oppose that 
mischievous and mistaken course of policy which they adopted im- 
mediately upon the meeting of the first Parliament under the 
Reform Bill, and in which they have with few interruptions per- 
severed ever since. While engaged in the task of critical analysis, 
our attention was necessarily limited to the actions and argu- 
ments immediately under discussion, and our tone was occasionally 
sharpened by controversy. The time was not come for an historical 








view of their position and character, with the whole consequences 
of their actions; and in attempting to take it the urgent business 
of the moment must have been neglected. The moment of pause 
which now is, presents the first opportunity for such a retrospect. 

The Movement, which will take its name in history from the 
most prominent of its results—the Reform Bill—although its effects 
have fallen far short of what might have been expected, has pro- 
duced much unequivocal benefit. When we look at the immense 
means of achieving good which the national enthusiasm placed at 
the disposal of the Whigs—at the wanton waste of this power, and 
the disproportionate results—it is impossible to avoid feeling indig- 
nation as well as regret at their mismanagement: but it would be 
unjust to overlook on this account our real gains, and the real 
merits of those who ostensibly procured them for us. The Reform 
Bill has not given us a constituency so extensive as to afford se- 
curity from the preponderance of class-interests, or inaccessible to 
corrupt influences; but it has given us a constituency more inde- 
pendent, less easily manageable by rulers who have only their own 
selfish interests in view, than that which preceded it. The Tories 
were supported by the old constituency, and the Tories are at 
present supported by a majority of the new. But the new con- 
stituency, with all its faults, will not support a Government acting 
in the spirit of the Ministry of 1819. Henceforth new and 
more liberal principles of action must be made the rule of its 
conduct, by whatever purty retains the reins of government. The 
pretensions of the adherents of one sect to exclusive political 
power have been discouraged: the influence of the Roman Ca- 
tholics and Dissenters is and must continue to be felt in the 
Legislature to an extent that will make every attempt on the part 
of the Established Church to increase its political influence recoil 
against itself. Some invaluable principles of political morals, 
formerly little known or appreciated, have become the recognized 
popular creed. ‘They are as yet so imperfectly apprehended, their 
practical application is so little understood, that probably for a 
tract of years many public men will escape by paying mere lip 
homage to them. But much has been gained by the mere habit of 
referring to such principles as tests of measures aud conduct. 
When we hear candidates of the party supposed to be most 
hostile to popular principles professing from the hustings that 
they recognize “the greatest possible good for the greatest 
number” as the only legitimate aim of government, and others 
expatiating upon their anxiety to release commerce from all 
shackles not indispensable to the attainment of the higher objects 
of politics—when we see noble lords of strong Conservative pre- 
possessions seeking to earn a public character by extensive and 
unwearied inquiries into the state of the labouring-classes, and the 
agitation of measures for their relief—we cannot but feel that a 
wiser spirit, a higher morality, has begun to influence the political 
world, and that its influence must increase. The relaxations which 
have been made in our restrictive system of commercial policy— 
the improved principles begun to be acted upon in our Colonial 
department of state affairs— Post- office Reform—even the nibbling at 
National Education—are beginnings which cannot be receded from. 
The foundations of new institutions have been laid, new views have 
begun to be acted upon, new sympathies have been called into action; 
a spirit has been evoked which cannot be laid by any magic. Nor have 
we any wish, though our task latterly has been to combat the narrow- 
mindedness and faintheartedness of those whom accident placed at 
the head of the Movement, to deny what merits they have really 
possessed. It is no more than justice to say that they caught the 
contagious enthusiasm of the season, and evinced on some occasions 
a generous reliance on popular support, a truly catholic liberality 
of opinion, beyond any Government that had preceded them. We 
avoid details, but it is impossible to look back upon Earl Grey's 
position when he developed his plan of Reform without feeling 
the glow of the moment come back upon us: our memory faith- 
fully retains the impression of public appearances of Lord Joun 
Russet in which he showed his power of rising with the occasion, 
and thankfully acknowledges the talent and good-will he has dis- 
played in amending the business arrangements of the Colonial 
and other departments: and let it be allowed us to say even of 
Lord Sranuey, that if he has displayed too much of the repulsive 
pride and self-will of a Coriolanus, so also has he shown much of 
the chivalrous candour, fearlessness, and freedom from malice, which 
more than half redeem that character. In closing the chapter of 
the Reform Bill Movement, therefore, we would close it in charity 
with every one, whatever may have been his shortcomings, who 
has on any occasion given proofs of a generous sympathy with 
humanity— 






Yet I'll remember thee, Glencairn, 
And a’ that thou hast done for me.” 





A NEW LEVANT QUESTION. 
A pocument has appeared in some of the newspapers, under the 
name of a ‘Despatch addressed by the French Government to 
the Powers of Europe, on the internal situation of Greece.” It is 
not a very statesmanlike production, and it may be a forgery ; but 
it may also be an attempt on the part of the French Government 
to soothe the wounded vanity of the nation. It may have been 
issued for the purpose of enabling the French Government to say— 
“If England persuaded the rest of the European Powers to ar- 
range the internal affairs of the Ottoman empire without the con- 
currence of France, we will spirit them on to arrange the internal 
affairs of the kingdom of Greece even though England should 
withhold its concurrence.” There are minds capable of consoling 
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their mortified vanity by a retaliation of this kind. We do not 
well see on what grounds those who have approved of Lord Pat- 
meRSstToN’s Syrian policy (and the leaders of both our great 
political parties have approved of it) could object to the proposal 
contained in the document to which we refer. Perhaps, however, 
according to their notions of “ national honour,” it will be necessary 
for them to refuse to follow the lead of France; and in that case we 
may sce England “ isolated” as France has been. Would such a 
misunderstanding be settled, like the former, by an inundation of 
diplomatic notes, and a display of French valour in the Morea 
analogous to the display of English valour in Syria? Or would 
the mischief be progressive—its range and intensity augmented ? 
These questions cannot well be answered beforehand; and if, as we 
half incline to suspect, the despatch be a fabrication of some disci- 

le of the Unquuart school, it may never require to be answered. 
But should it prove a genuine emanation from the French Foreign 
Office, it can only be regarded as perseverance in a practice of 
letting off squibs and crackers among the peaceable and well-dis- 
posed portion of the European community—to their annoyance, 
and perhaps serious injury—of which Lords Patmerston and Pon- 
sonby set the example. 





ALLEGED NECESSITY OF THE CORN-LAW, 
TO COUNTERACT THE UNEQUAL PRESSURE OF TAXATION ON 
AGRICULTURISTS. 

Havine in our paper the week before last reviewed the gencral 
arguments in favour of a restrictive corn-law, we now proceed to 
those which have a special reference to the actual condition of 
Great Britain. The arguments of this secondary class are generally 
put something after this fashion—“ Admitting, for argument’s sake, 
that the Free Trade doctrines are true in the abstract, the trade in 
grain in this country is an exceptional case.” 

It is asserted by the advocates of a restrictive corn-law, that 
there is a peculiarity in the condition of our agricultural interest, 
when compared with the condition of other classes of society, that 
would render it advisable to extend to them the protection of a 





law restricting or prohibiting the importation of foreign grain, if | 


such a law did not already exist. And this peculiarity is said to 
consist in that interest’s bearing more than its due proportion of 
the burden of national taxation. Even though it were proved that 


| pasture. 


it did, the question would still remain—Is a restriction upon the | 


importation of foreign grain the best way of redressing the inequa- 
lity of the pressure of taxation? Would it not be better to re- 
vise our system of taxation with a view to render its pressure more 
equable, than to subject the whole population to scarcity by act of 
Parliament? The agricultural interest constitutes the majority in 
both Houses of Parliament: it has the power of adjusting the 
burden of taxation according to its views of justice and expediency, 
or even its likings. If the agricultural interest do indeed bear 
more than its fair share of taxation, the remedy is in its own hands 
—it can equalize the pressure of taxation. If the power of taxing 
were in the hands of some other class, there might be reason in 
putting up with a substitute for justice; though even in that case, 
the compensating power of a law which by impoverishing all 
classes of the community (the agricultural class among the rest) 
rendered them all more sensible of the burden of taxation, might 
be questioned. But, waiving these considerations, we proceed to 
the question—Is it true that in this country the agricultural class 
bears a heavier burden of taxation than the other classes of the 
community ? This part of the subject cannot be passed over, though 
it has been too often discussed to admit of any novelty, beyond 
a passionless resumé of exhausted statements. 

Five classes of burdens are enumerated by those who answer 
this question in the affirmative as bearing exclusively, or with 
greater weight, upon the agricultural interest—Land-tax, Tithes, 
Highway-rates, Poor-rates, and Church-rates. Let us see the 
bearing and amount of each of these burdens separately. 

1. The Land-tax. The Land-tax in England was fixed during 
Queen Anne’s reign, in round numbers at 4s. in the pound; the total 
rental of England being assumed to be 10,000,000/.; and conse- 
quently, the total amount of the tax being then 2,000,000/. per 
annum. Pirr gave the landlords the option of redeeming this tax 
at the same rate, notwithstanding the immense increase of rental 
in a century; and they have availed themselves of the advantage 
to an extent that has reduced the amount brought annually into 
the national coffers to something short of 1,200,0007. The rental 
of all England is at present estimated at 40,000,000. In Scotland 
the amount of Land-tax was fixed in the reign of Queen AnNE 
likewise at 4s. per pound; the estimated annual rental of that 
burden being then 200,000/. The amount of Land-tax paid in Scot- 
land is consequently 40,000/.: the annual rental is now 4,000,000/. 
In Ireland there is no Land-tax. The pressure of the Land-tax 
upon the agricultural interest may therefore be easily estimated— 

Aunual Rental. Land-tax. 








England ............+0+ £AD;000,000  ..erecsrseveres £1,200,000 
Scotland seseesee 4,000,000 & 40,000 
rr nr PEIN Sssciesccukbens® -dissccencees 

Total............ £61,000,000  .......e0ceeees £1,240,000 


The Land-tax of Great Britain is a tax upon rent, paid by a part 
only of the landowners of Great Britain; and the ratio borne by 
the amount of the tax to the rental of the country is somewhere 
about 5d. in the pound. In return for this, the landowners are ex- 
empted from the Probate and Legacy duty. The annual value of 
all' the real property of Great Britain, under the assessment for the 
Property-tax in 1814-15, was valued at about 60,000,000/.; the 





annual value of all other property at rather more than 116,000,0001. 
Assuming that the proportions continue unaltered, it follows, the 
annual amount of the Legacy-duty on personal property being 
about 2,200,000/. that the annual amount on real estate, if exigible, 
would be about 1,138,000. The exemption, therefore, from the 
payment of Probate snd Legacy duty enjoyed by the landowners, 
more than compensaics them for the burdens of the Land-tax. 

2. Tithes. ‘Tithes are not a tax paid by the landowner: Tithes 
are as much the property of the person to whom they are paid, as 
the rent is the property of the landowner. All lands paying tithe 
have been held from time immemorial, on the understanding that 
the tithe of the annual produce does not belong to the landowner. 
In buying and selling land, the tithe is constantly excluded from 
the estimate of its value. Doubts are entertained as to whether 
the right to tithes is absolutely in the Church, or held by it of the 
State upon certain conditions, the right of property being in the 
State—but the landlords’ they certainly are not. The landlords, 
however, have contrived to acquire possession of the tithes in a good 
many instances. In England and Wales one third part of the land 
is tithe-free; and of the remainder of the tithes one-fourth 
part belong to laymen; in other words, one half of the land 
pays no tithes. In Scotland a portion of the tithes is held by the 
Crown, but the larger proportion is held by laymen, frequently by 
the owners of the land. When the tithe is paid to a lay impropriator, 
it is clearly of the same character as the fines or quit-rents paid by 
copyholders to the lord of the manor—it is not a tax to the State. 
When tithe is paid to the Church, the only difference consists in its 
being paid to a corporation instead of an individual. The land- 
owuer has no more title to reckon his tithes among his public 
burdens, than the farmer his rents, or the merchant the interest he 
pays upon the borrowed money he trades with. 

3. Highway-rates. All the great lines of road in the kingdom 
are maintained chiefly by the money levied at the turnpikes from 
those who use them. ‘There are many exemptions from the pay- 
ment of tolls in favour.of the agricultural interest—none in favour 
of other classes. The farmer or farming landlord pays no toll for 
manure, or for horses going to the farrier, or for cattle going to 
For a circle of considerable radius round all our towns— 
along all the great lines of mercantile traffic—the chief burden of 
supporting the highways is borne by the non-agricultural classes. 
On all turnpike-roads the agricultural class pays for the use of 
them at a lower rate than other classes. If parish-roads are made 
and maintained at the expense of parishes, streets are paved, 
watered, lighted, and kept clean, at the expense of the townsmen. 
In both cases, the road is made and kept up by the parties who 
make the most use of it. And this consideration leads us to the 
true view of the question: if highway-rates are paid for making 
and repairing roads, full value is given for the money paid. The 
gain which those who pay the rates derive from the diminished 
expense of conveying their goods to market in consequence of the 
roads being kept in good travelling-condition, is at least worth what 
they pay. If these highway-rates were not paid, the wear and 
tear of the agriculturist’s horses, and the loss of time incurred in 
struggling to market along unmade tracks, would take more out of 
his pocket than the highway-rates do. ighway-rates, paving and 
lighting-rates, and turnpike-dues, are the means that have been 
fallen upon for the purpose of apportioning as nearly as possible 
the share of the expense of maintaining roads paid by each in- 
dividual to the use he makes of them. If a great number of our 
road-trusts have run in debt, and if our landowner and their tenants 
be responsible for these debts, they incurred that responsibility by 
taking upon themselves the sole management and bungling it. 

4. Poor-rates. This is an unlucky topic for those who maintain 
that the heavier burdens borne by the landed interest entitle them 
to a monopoly of the grain-market at home. The new Poor-law 
was stoutly supported by the landlords, and the new Poor-law hag 
materially diminished the amount of their assessment to the poor. 
They ought to abate proportionally the amount of protection they 
claim in the shape of a restrictive duty on imported grain: are 
they prepared to do this? But let us examine their allegations 
more narrowly. It is not agricultural property alone, but every 
kind of immoveable property, that is liable to the poor-rates. 
That the expense of supporting the poor under the old law was 
greater in agricultural parishes than in towns, was owing in no 
small degree to the worse management which prevailed in the 
former, and the vicious principle upon which relief was admi- 
nistered. No one is entitled to claim relief for expenses in- 
curred by his own mismanagement. Again, were it not for the 
constant drain of population from the agricultural districts to sup- 
ply the demands of the great manufacturing towns for labour, the 
poor-rates of the rural parishes would be much heavier. A con- 
siderable proportion of the employed labourers of our manufactur- 
ing towns would but for these marts of industry have been rural 
paupers ; and few if any of these immigrants from the agricultural 
districts are sent back as burdens to their native places when they 
become unfit for labour or unable to obtain it. Allowance must be 
made by the agriculturists for the large number of paupers taken 
off their hands by the manufacturers. Lastly, the Scotch agricul- 
turists pay literally no Poor-rates, and the Irish agriculturists 
have only paid for a year or two a trifle not worth naming. 
The estimated annual rental of Scotland and Ireland is about 
17,000,000/.— within a trifle of the half of the estimated 
annual rental of England. The annual amount of Poor- 
rate paid by the holders of one-third of the annual rental of the 
empire is less than a farthing in the pound. The discrepancy be- 
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tween the amount of poor-rate paid by the owners of the remaining 
two-thirds and the other classes of society has been materially di- 
minished by the operation of the new Poor-law; and from the ap- 
parent excess which still remains, must be deducted the labourers 
born in agricultural districts who find employment and even sup- 
port from the poor-rate in our towns, ; 

5. The Church-rates are not paid exclusively by the landlords 
and their tenantry. The shopkeepers pay the Church-rates in 
towns, as the landlords and their tenants pay them in the rural 
parishes. The whole country contributes to the upholding of the 
Irish churches. And if the heritors of Scotland are held bound 
to build and repair churches and manses, this is a very inadequate 
return for the amount of tithe which they have contrived to appro- 
priate to themselves. 

It appears from this examination, that four out of the five cases 
of alleged excessive pressure of public burdens upon the landed in- 
terest—Land-tax, Tithes, Highway-rates, Church-rates—are utterly 
untenable; and that the fifth, the Poor-rate, has been: much exag- 
gerated. In relation to this tax it must be kept in mind, that 
the excess of pauperism of which they complain is in no small 
degree occasioned by the Corn-law itself. By creating an artificial 
scarcity, it makes paupers. And it must also be remembered, that 
in addition to the exemption from Probate and Legacy duty, which 
we brought forward as a set-off against the Land-tax, and the 
exemptions from turnpike-dues, there are yet remaining several 
exemptions from taxes to which other classes are liable, which go to 
compensate any possible excess of Poor-rate to which the agricul- 
tural classes may be liable. Ali horses engaged in husbandry are 
exempted from the duty paid upon all other horses engaged in 
labour. The agriculturist may keep as many shepherd’s or herds- 
man’s dogs as he pleases without tax; the artisan or shopkeeper 
cannot keep a watch-dog without paying a duty. The farmer's 
dairy is exempted from the window-tax ; and by this means many 
agriculturists escape that impost altogether, although they inhabit 
houscs that would render any non-agricultural occupant liable 
to it. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the nearest possible approximation 
we can make to the comparative pressure of taxation on the agri- 
cultural class and on the other classes of society, would lead us 
rather to believe that they are under-taxed than that they are 
over-taxed. At the same time it is clear, that an artificial scarcity— 
rendering all classes of the community poorer—never could enable 
an over-taxed class to bear its burdens more easily. 

Two branches of our proposed review are now exhausted. In 
the Spectator of August 14th we showed the direct and immediate 
effect of the Corn-law ; in the Spectator of August 21st we pointed 
out the illusory nature of the benefits attributed to the Corn-law 
by its advocates ; and in this paper we have shown there is nothing 
peculiar in the condition of our agriculturists requiring such pro- 
tection. It only remains to take into consideration the conse- 
quences of repealing the law—to inquire more especially, what the 
landowners have to fear from the decreased rentals and increased 


pressure of mortgages, assumed to be the necessary consequence of 


such a measure. 


PURE WATER FOR LONDON. 

Various attempts have been made and plans suggested for supply- 
ing the Metropolis with pure water, but none has hitherto been 
found practicable; and the inhabitants continue to pay heavy rates 
for water that is hard and impure, offensive to the sight and taste, 
and, worse than all, unwholesome. Every now and then the sub- 
ject is agitated, and the public gorge heaves anew at the recapitu- 
lation of those horrors that the microscope exhibits in detail in so 
lively a manner at the Polytechnic Institution, and the shops dis- 
play in an aggregate form in the goblets of stagnant water that are 
standing advertisements of the filtering-machines. Mechanical 
means have been in some cases adopted, which lessen but do not 
cure the evil—such as the filtering-beds of the Water Companies : 
other projects, similar to that gigantic one proposed by TrLrorp in 
1834, for bringing the water of certain suburban rivers, have been 
abandoned as too costly, and not altogether efficient : and now the 
earth be bored for the purpose of getting at the natural basin. But 
if a stream of water were conducted from the earth with everso much 
care, it might, nevertheless, be partially impure and unfit for use, 
owing toits hardness, or the particles of soil held in solution: the 
proper time for purifying it is when it is collected in the Companies’ 
reservoirs or the cisterns of houses. Filtering is insufficient to remove 
many kinds of impurity; boiling and distillation are troublesome 
and costly, and neither could be applied on a large scale. Precipi- 
tation of the foreign particles to the bottom of the reservoir is 
obviously the most effectual mode; and this is effected by a new 
chemical process, discovered by Mr. THomas Crark, Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Aberdeen, and patented by him. 

An account of this process and its results is fully and clearly 
detailed in a pamphlet just published by Professor CiarK ; from 
which we glean the following particulars. “Chalk forms the bulk 
of the chemical impurity that the process will separate from water, 
and is the material whence the ingredient for effecting the separa- 
tion will be obtained.” To explain the chemical action of burnt 
chalk or caustic lime on the chalk which is beld in solution by the 
Thames water, is unnecessary: the simplicity of the means and the 
efficacy of the result are the main points. 

It softens the water, making it more agreeable and serviceable 
for personal and culinary uses; diminishing the quantity of soap 
and soda used in washing clothes, and lessening the labour and 








wear and tear of material: it prevents the deposit of fur on the 
sides of vessels in boiling; which, though a small inconvenience in 
our tea-kettles, is a serious and dangerous evil in the case of steam- 
engines: it also kills the water-insects, and causes vegetative and 
other impurities to subside with the particles of chalk; and “ it is 
remarkable as a chemical process for merely withdrawing matter 
from solution in the water, imparting none”: the caustic lime sub- 
sides with the particles it precipitates. Mr. CLark estimates the 
weight of chalk, which no filter would separate, and of other grosser 
particles of solid matter that would be withdrawn from solution, in 
the whole waters of the several Metropolitan Companies, at the 
enormous amount of fifty tons a day, or eighteen thousand tons a 
year. 

The cost of the purifying-material for all the Water Companies 
is calculated to be under ten pounds a day; and the value of the 
solid matter precipitated is a considerable set-off against this small 
expense : to effect the same result by carbonate of soda would cost 
a thousand pounds a day. ‘The saving to housekeepers in soap and 
soda alone would be great: the value of these materials annually 
consumed in the Metropolis amounts to double the gross water 
rent; and if the saving in consumption were only ten per cent., it 
would be equal to a saving of twenty per cent. on the water-rent. 

These are the learned Professor's own statements, but they are 
open to verification: and the subject is too important to be ne- 
glected. 





OPEN PARKS. 

Oxe of the last acts of the late Ministers was to throw open the 
Regent’s Park; and, that they might gild their setting sun with 
the lustre of one popular deed, they did not wait for completing 
the fences. The breadth of sward thus added to the public plea- 
sure-ground is considerable—some sixty acres ; but this, added to 
what was previously open, falls far short of the two hundred acres 
that Lord Teranmoutu stated was available out of the two hun- 
dred and eighty-six that the Park contains. Nevertheless it is 
very nearly all that remained unappropriated; without revoking 
agreements with a few individuals, who have been favoured at the ex- 
pense of the public: with the public Tories and Whigs have alike 
broken faith in this instance. The space now thrown open is the 
large tract of grass lying between the grounds of the Marquis of 
Ilertrorp’s villa and the broad gravel-walk, and extending from 
the Zoological Gardens to the ornamental water. A light and ele- 
gant suspension-bridge, with a flagged foot-way, crosses the canal 
between the Marquis’s grounds and the enclosed garden in front 
of Hanover Terrace; and the views from this bridge of the villa 
and gardens, and the lake, are very pretty: gates of entrance are 
opened at various other points; and gravel-walks, leading from 
them in a serpentine direction, will facilitate the passage across the 
Park, and contribute to the convenience of promenaders. <A very 
liberal margin is allowed to skirt the private grounds of the villas; 
but as these are railed off only by open wire fences, the range of 
view is quite as extensive as may be, and the parterres and planta~ 
tions form a pleasing boundary to the scene. When the walks are 
finished, the turf levelled, a group of trees planted here and there, 
a few more seats erected, and the communication opened with 
Primrose [lill, now become public property, the Regent’s Park will 
be the most healthful and delightful place of recreation in the 
Metropolis. 

The Green Park, too, now shows the good effects of those opera- 
tions that in their commencement alarmed the jealous apprehen- 
sions of the Londoners for their favourite grass thoroughfare. The 
new-dressed turf now wears its freshest verdure after the soaking of 
summer rains, which made passengers sensible of the value of the 
firm gravel-walks: the benches placed at frequent intervals are an 
additional comfort; besides being neat-looking and substantial, they 
afford no temptation to the idle and mischievous to deface them, as 
they consist only of a flat seat without back or arms. 

While on this track, let us step out to Kensington Gardens, and 
admire the improvements that have already increased the health- 
fulness of that attractive spot, by causing a freer circulation of air, 
and will hereafter contribute greatly to the beauty of the foliage, 
The thinning of the groves and the felling of many large trees that 
were unsound along the walks, have given a nakedness to some 
parts; but the filling-up of hollows, the removal of hedges and 
other obstructions, the extensive plan of drainage, and the substitu- 
tion of vigorous saplings for decayed old trees, are advantages that 
will be appreciated more and more every year: the parterres of 
shrubs and flowers, bordering the path running parallel to the 
Kensington road, make it a beautiful promenade; and the flourish- 
ing plantations along this and the other side are even now orna- 
mental. 

Let us not forget, either, the formation of Victoria Park at Hack- 
ney, for the benefit'of the East-end of the town and the residents 
of the Tower Hamlets especially, in recounting the good deeds of 
the “ Woods and Forests” under the Whig régime. 





THE THEATRES. 
Tue new farce of the Boarding School, at the Haymarket, is the plea- 
santest and cleverest of the season: its humour is broad without inde- 
cency, and its satire pungent without bitterness. The young ladies’ 
boarding-school is represented in its different states with a literal truth 
that makes the sarcastic touches tell with forcible effect: first, the long 
procession appears, winding like a beautiful serpent, diminishing towards 
the tail, where its sting, the formidable governess, is seen erect and 
threatening ; next the playground is shown, where the demure misses 
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changed into hoydens, run riot in romping and mischief; and then we 
gre introduced into school with its forms and formula, where every face 
wears the mask of study, though only a few venture to peep from 
behind it. Miss P. Horroy, Mrs. Strrirnc, and Miss CHARLEs, are 
the ringleaders of the sport, carried on with the assistance of three 
officers, who beguile the tedium of country-quarters by making 
extempore love to the school-girls: billets are exchanged, which are 
read aloud for the benefit of the audience, and the governess is sent 
into fits at surprising a triad of red-coats kueeling at the feet of three 
monitors at the precise moment when she introduces an admiring father 
to the playground to witness the efficacy o! her discipline. The enemy, 
though routed, returns to the attack, not by open assault but in am- 
bush: the gallants assume the guise of masters, and proceed to give 
lessons in the art of love to their ardent pupils before the face of the 
teacher herself; whose horror at the deception surpasses that of the 
governess. Mrs. W. Ciirrorp, as Mrs. Grosdenap, is the very model 
of the stately schoolmistress: she stalks sedate, propriety personified ; 
dictionary and grammar drop from her lips; she declaims elo- 
quent prospectuses, and deals out cards of “terms” at every wave of 
her hand : the enumeration of items essential to the acquisition of know- 
ledge in boarding-schools, such as silver forks, napkins, and the like, is 
to her an easy task, though the catalogue of requisites is of the longest: 
the lofty fluency of her recital of the various studies that occupy each 
quarter of an hour in the day—learning being imparted in homeopathic 
doses—has an oracular impressiveness ; and the air of diguified supe- 
riority to pecuniary considerations with which she silences the rustic’s 
objection to the “eighty guineas per annum, besides extras,” is calcu- 
lated to shame the mercenary objector into acquiescence. Mrs, Ciir- 
FORD, in her rhubarb robes of rustling silk, advancing under a brown 
parasol as if it were a canopy of state, looks like a grave burlesque of 
Minerva, with all the owl in her face, bringing up the rear of a troop 
of neophytes. 

Mr. Rees, as a fat duodecimo page, ogling the girls and making love 
to their shoes that he has to clean, is a ludicrous figure; but the cha- 
tacter raises expectations of fun that are not gratified. 





KereEvey has transferred his comical presence to the New Strand; 
where he finds in his clever wife a much more sprightly and congenial 
mate than Mrs. WayLertT: the acting of the merry pair as a Lady and 
Gentleman in a Peculiarly Perplexing Predicament is diverting, from the 
ease and earnestness of both parties, apparently unconscious of the 
drollery. Meet me by Moonlight is an Olympic burletta, in which 
KEELEY personates the image of a black boy supporting a sun-dial, 
taken from the original in New Inn: but for all KeeLey’s humour, the 
piece does not tell as it did when played at the Olympic; such is the 
influence of finish in the performance of subordinate parts, and the 
scenic accessories, on the effect of a piece. JDZr. Punch is announced 
to make his appearance here on Monday. 


Martinuzzi and The Cloak and Bonnet continue to be played at the 
English Opera-house ; where the time for the commencement of the 
erformances is altered from eight o’clock to the usual hour of seven. 
The tragedy has been pruned of many redundancies, but to weed out 
the rank luxuriance entirely would be to pluck up nearly all the flowers 
ef rhetoric: the performance is more brief, but not less tedious; and 
the audiences whom curiosity or ‘‘ orders” draw to the theatre, though 
anxious to applaud, have but few opportunities of breaking the listless 
silence of resignation. To call such performances “perfectly success- 
ful,” is simply saying the thing that is not: this dry style of puffing is 
far less excusable than the florid conventional phrases of “ overflowing 
houses ”—“ thrilling interest ”—“ unbounded applause”; the variance 
with fact is so direct and naked, with no exaggeration to put the inno- 
cent on their guard. ‘The “Council” have shown that they could 
readily furnish a flaming specimen of the puff grandiloquent. 





Covent Garden commences its season on Monday, with the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream and the Critic ; to be followed on the succeeding 
nights by the Rivals and London Assurance, with Beauty and the Beast 
for afterpiece. No novelties are as yet announced; though a play of 
SHERIDAN Know es's is understood to be in the theatre, and also 
comedies by Lerch Hunt and Peake. To have opened with a new 
play or revival, we think, would have given an impulse to the public 
curiosity, which the absence of any fresh interest tends to repress. 
The company is nearly the same as last season; but the absence of 
Eien TREE is a denotement that comedy is to be predominant at Co- 
vent Garden, as tragedy will most likely be at Drury Lane, The 
changes are scarcely gains on the whole: the loss of Keery is irre- 
parable; Oxnerry is a poor substitute for him, though the best: Mrs. 
Gover is superior to Mrs. C, Jones in popularity and_ personal 
effectiveness for high comedy, and is in every respect an important 
acquisition: Mr. Warrer Lacy may be accepted instead of Mr. An- 
pDERSON for heroes of comedy, though we could desire a better 
representative of the Captain Absolutes and Young Courtlies: whether 
any of the new performers will supply the chief desideratum, a real 

allant, remains to be seen. Mr. G. HorncasTLe, and Mr.and Mrs. W. 

. BLanp, (the lady was formerly Miss Fauciz,) all from the Liver- 

ool Theatre, may prove of some mark; and there is Mr. CLEMENT 

HITE, an untried performer. Mr. G. VanpENHOoFF we have heard 
mentioned again: he has had time to improve his powers; and he was 
always a gentleman, though tame and pluckless. Mr. Bourcicavtt, 
who it seems was a regular stager in the provinces, is talked of as being 
likely to come out as an actor of Irishmen on these boards; and Miss 
ADELAIDE KEemBLE is said to be engaged as prima donna. While giv- 
ing currency to these gossiping rumours, it is only echoing report to 
allude to the whispers that are afloat respecting the intention of the 
Honourable Mrs. Norton to adopt the stage as a profession, and make 
her début at Covent Garden: the talent of her family, dramatic by 
descent, is favourable to the supposition—coupled with other and more 
powerful causes; and we have heard that the lady has qualifications for 
success of a higher kind than personal beauty. Now that acting is 
raised to so high a rank in public estimation as an intellectual pro- 
fession, there can be nothing derogatory in such a step, whatever the 
pride of station may deem to the contrary. 





.this collection abound with poetry. 
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MOORE'S POEMS. 
Tue completion of Mr. Moore's collected edition of his Poetical 
Works appears a proper occasion to offer an estimate of their 
value, which it might not have been altogether fair to make at an 
earlier stage ; and which, indeed, could not have easily been done 
until their accessibility enabled a survey of the whole to be taken. 

In running over the work from the beginning to the end, from 
the translation of Anacreon to the miscellaneous pieces of the 
latter volumes, the most striking impression made upon the mind 
is the want of matter and thought. If by poctry we mean fluency 
of verse, brilliancy of diction, a profusion of sparkling though not 
always proper imagery, and social, or it may be said sensual sen- 
timents, sometimes graceful but often commonplace—then does 
But if, rising above the forms 
and mechanism of art, we hold a poet to be one who, whether by 
study or by instinct, masters his subject, so as to present those 
parts of it only which are universally true—whose thoughts, 
though seemingly obvious and intelligible to the common mass, are 
so deep and comprehensive that experience and study only 
enable his critical readers to perceive a larger meaning or greater 
fitness of purpose at each successive perusal—who considers 
the truth and nature of his ornaments with as proportionate 
a care as his fundamental thoughts—and uses that mastery over 
his language which every true poet must have acquired, to pre- 
sent his ideas in the clearest and most attractive form, considering 
words a means and not an end, a vehicle for thought and not a 
substitute for thought—then, if these things are necessary to poctry, 
there is not much of poetry in the ten volumes before us. 

It may be said that this definition, however applicable to the 
loftier branches of poetry—to the epic, the dramatic, and the 
greater lyric—does not apply to those kinds which Mr. Moore has 
chiefly attempted. We answer, that every kind of poetry has its 
prototype in nature, which the poet must reflect truly, or his works 
will not long attract the attention of mankind, whatever temporary 
popularity he may attain. Even the pastoral, rated as the lowest 
of all, and so long looked down upon even by schoolboys and An- 
nual rhymsters, has for its subjects the landscapes of nature modi- 
fied by cultivation, the occupations of rural labour, and the cha- 
racters of rustic life; from which the true poet will sclect the most 
characteristic and pleasing features. So it is with amatory and 
convivial poetry. The pervading features, the principles of his 
subject, will be presented in the most attractive form: if the pas- 
sion of the poet inclines to Anteros, or he looks to his cups for 
animal excitement and coarse merriment, instead of the higher 
sentiments of love and sociality, be it so; he will still be a poet 
if he pours forth his genuine feelings attractively and truly. But 
it is truth, not tricks of ingenuity, that stamps the poct. The 
follower of AntsTirrus is not expected to compose sermons; but 
he is to give us his “experiences.” The works of this class of 
ancient poets, says Jounson, in a passage we repeat from memory, 
contain thoughts which deserve to be studied, apart from the exhor- 
tations to enjoyment among which they are found, as the result of a 
wide and keen observation of life. When they call upon us to 
snatch the present opportunity, which once past may never return, 
or advise us not to terrify ourselves by looking anxiously to future 
evils that may never happen, and which if we could foresee we can- 
not prevent, we may follow them as geuuine teachers of wisdom. 
But more than incidental truths may be deduced even from liber- 
tinism which is original and not imitative. ‘The fleeting nature of 
sensual enjoyments, and the unsatisfactory fecling they leave behind, 
tinged with melancholy several of the ancient lyrists ; whose strains 
might warn others, though disposition and habit were too strong 
for themselves. But ancient licence, from the constitution of 
society, was rather a bad habit than an actual vice. The ancient 
roué might be an effeminate man and a useless citizen, but irregu- 
larity was chiefly indulged at a man’s own expense; it did not, 
like the licentiousness of modern times, harden the heart into 
selfishness or involve his victims in moral degradation and tem- 
poral abandonment. The modern Anacreon, therefore, who con- 
fines himself to echoing the ancient, will miss an element of 
modern poetry—the effect of licence upon character, which Burns 
has noted. 

« T wave the quantum of the sin, 
The hazard o’ concealing, 
But oh! it hardens a’ within, 
And petrifies the feeling.” 

In going through the Anacreontic and amatory poetry of Moore, 
onc is surprised to find how few large truths or general reflections 
it contains. Here and there something will be found deeper than 
praises, and sometimes lip praises, of love, wine, and friendship, or 
vows of eternal constancy alternating with defences of inconstancy : 
but as regards thought or feeling, (his manner we shall speak of 
presently,) a great part of it consists of imitations of others or 
repetitions of himself. ‘Come send round the wine and leave 
points of belief” is about the nearest approach to a general truth 
in the whole range of this class of pcems. Here, however, where 
the thought is good the execution is not felicitous: to an accurate 
ear some of the lines halt, others are filled with expletives, and a 
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few of the characteristic terms are ill-chosen—laboured, to produce 
an effect which they fail of attaining. 

But there is a lower kind of poetry than what we have spoken of, 
which, though not containing in itself all that is contained in nature, 
may be preserved by the harmony of its verse, the exquisite felicity 
of its diction, and the fire or feeling of the writer. In fire or feel- 
ing Moonrzr is deficient ; and this deficiency is the fatal fault of his 
poetry. Exceptions there are; but the greater part of his poetry, 
whatever be its nature, seems more like exercises of ingenuity than 
effusions of the soul. His heart does not seem to be in his work. 
The very labour of his understanding in the mechanical parts of 
poetry tends to increase this feeling—the accumulation, glitter, and 
even the wit of his imagery, where wit is not in place: the elabo- 
rated brilliancy of the diction, and the verse, mostly flowing, but 
sometimes polished into weakness, rather suggest the idea of a wit 
sitting down to ransack his brains, than of the énspzred poet pouring 
forth the results of his natural feelings and acquired knowledge 
whether of life or of himself. ‘To the charge, indeed, of over-orna- 
ment and elaboration, many exceptions may be pleaded. We know 
of very few as regards want of feeling. ‘“ When he who adores 
thee,” “ Oh breathe not his name,” “ She is far from the land,” 
“Tt is not the tear,” and “ I saw thy form,” though not chargeable 
with too ornate a diction or too great an abundance of images, have 
no pathos; and three of them have a far-fetched simile almost 
amounting to a conceit. Instead of bringing out the latent feeling 
in the subject, they fall very much below the naked theme ; forming 
in this respect a striking contrast to Scorr’s “ Hellvellyn.” Unless 
some accident biasses our judgment, the gem of Moore's lesser 
lyrics is the following juvenile effusion. 

SONG. 
“ When time, who steals our years away, 
Shall steal our pleasures too, 
The mem’ry of the past will stay, 
And half our joys renew. 
Then, Julia, when thy beauty’s flower 
Shall feel the wintry air, 
Remembrance will recall the hour 
When thou alone wert fair. 
Then talk no more of future gloom ; 
Our joys shall always last ; 
For Hope shall brighten days to come, 
And Mem'ry gild the past. 
* Come, Chloe, fill the genial bowl, 
I drink to Love and thee: 
Thou never canst decay in soul, 
Thow'lt still be young for me. 
And as thy lips the tear-drop chase, 
Which on my cheek they find, 
So hope shall steal away the trace 
‘That sorrow leaves behind. 
Then fill the bowl—away with gloom { 
Our joys sball always last ; 
For Hope shall brighten days to come, 
And Mem’ry gild the past. 
“ But mark, at thought of future years, 
When love shall lose its soul, 
My Chloe drops her timid tears, 
They mingle with my bowl. 
How like this bow] of wine, my fair, 
Our loving life shall fleet ; 
Though tears may sometimes mingle there, 
The draught will still be sweet. 
Then fill the cup—away with gloom! 
Our joys shall always last ; 
For Hope will brighten days to come, 
And Mem'ry gild the past.” 





For mingled refinement, tenderness, and feeling—for a sensible | 
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ut not obtruded philosophy, and for a graceiul artlessness of | 





diction, (perhaps in the first verse carried too far, by the unne- | 


cessary repetition of the same or similar-sounding words)—we rate 
this not only as the chef d’euvre of its author, but as deserving the 
first rank among the songs of any nation, if indeed, in its peculiar 
way, it can be anywhere equalled. 
with the wine, though in strictness a conceit, is so happily illus- 
trative and so skilfully used, that the “ disease becomes a com- 
modity.” Tad Moors “ written often thus, it had been vain to 
blame and useless to praise him.” 

Equally excellent in its way, though of a far lower kind of ex- 
cellence, is the melody 

AS A BEAM O’EK THE FACE OF THE WATERS MAY GLOW. 
As a beam o’er the face of the waters may glow 
While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below, 
So the cheek may be ting’d with a warm sunny smile, 
Though the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while. 
One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Tis bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our woes, 
To which life nothing darker or brighter can bring 
For which joy has no balm and affliction no sting— 
Oh! this thought in the midst of enjoyment will stay, 
Like a dead leafless branch in the summer’s bright ray ; 
The beams of the warm sun play round it in vain, 
It may smile in his light, but it blooms not again. 

Of poetry considered as an abstract or intellectual operation, 
these lines are perfect, (except the characteristic term “ warm 
sunny smile,” which is not naturally predicable of such utter deso- 
lation.) ‘The images are natural, tangible, and clear; they not 
only illustrate, but they bring out the meaning of the original 
ideas ; and the verse is flowing and finished, without being too 
elaborate or attracting attention to the words alone. The thought 
is also a universal truth; but (and here is the failing) it is pro- 
pounded as a general proposition—metaphysics versified. We 
admit the truth of the ideas; we admire the elegance of the com- 
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‘The image of the tear mingling | 


position; but we care nothing for the hopeless condition described, 
for we have no person with whom to sympathize. Yet these very 
qualities induce us to rate these lines as the most characteristic 
specimen of the graver lyrics of Moors. 

The want of deep feeling and earnestness in Moors mars all his 
higher lyrics. His warlike pieces, whether odes or so-called 
songs, are turgid or vapid; or an attempt is made by brilliancy of 
language and imagery to substitute the colour of art for the glow 
of health and emotion. Some are better than others, but there is 
nothing which can be compared with the “ Scots wha ha’e wi’ 
Wallace bled” of Burns, or the “ Battle of the Baltic” or the 
“ Wohenlinden” of Campnetn. The same want of earnestness 
and heart is visible in his satires. Even when the case requires it, 
and he evidently desires it, he cannot rise to lofty indignation, 
or even to good vehement anger. ‘The two best examples we 
remember are from the Irish Melody “ When first I met thee,” 
and the “ Lines on the Death of Sheridan”; both attacking 
Gerorce the Fourth—who seems, by the by, more capable of ex- 
citing him than anybody else. 

THE AGE OF GEORGE THE FOURTH. 
Even now, tho’ youth its bloom has shed, 
No lights of age adorn thee: 
The few who lov'd thee once have fled, 
And they who flatter scorn thee. 
Thy midnight cup is pledg’d to slaves, 
No genial ties enwreath it ; 
The smiling there, like light on graves, 
Has rank cold hearts beneath it. 
MEANNESS OF GEORGE THE FOURTH. 
And thou, too, whose life, a sick epicure’s dream, 
Incoherent and gross, even grosser had passed, 
Were it not for that cordial and soul-giving beam 
Which his friendship and wit o’er thy nothingness cast. 
No, not for the wealth of the land that supplies thee 
With millions to heap upon Foppery’s shrine— 
No, not for the riches of all who despise thee, 
Though this would make Europe’s whole opulence mine— 
Would I suffer what—ev’n in the heart that thou hast— 
All mean as it is, must have consciously burned, 
When the pittance which shame had wrung from thee at last, 
And which found all his wants at an end, was returned! 
Even of these, perhaps, it is only the first which was truly an 
exception to our remark; for in the latter there is an endeavour 
by strong language to compensate for strength of feeling. 

In lighter satire—social and political squibs—Moore is held to 
be unrivalled; and undoubtedly is so, as regards fertility of fancy, 
piquancy of illustration, brilliancy of /éght wit, and animated fluenc 
of verse. If he be compared with similar writers of the seventeent 
and eighteenth centuries, we think he may be excelled in charac- 
teristic truth of delineation, in force of thought and sometimes of 
expression, as well as in the “punishing” character of the blow. 
Saying nothing of Gray or Cannino, we think some of the poli- 
tical songs under the Stuarts, and the best of the squibs of Sir 
Hansury WitrrAms, would produce a greater effect, if both were 
read at an equally remote period from the occasion which produced 
them. It is the nature of temporary subjects to have a temporary 
public; but the class of persons is by no means rare who undertake 
to pronounce upon all times with only a knowledge of their own. 
Of the numerous jeux Wesprit that Mr. Moors has thrown off at 
various times, it would be difficult to estimate the respective merits ; 
deciding, as we all do, upon party predilections, a knowledge of the 
persons, or even upon the circumstances under which they were first 
read. “ Paddy’s Metamorphosis,” and “ Allin the Family Way,” 
have, we think, a spirit in them beyond many of the others, especially 
of those which confine themselves to mere personal peculiarities ; 
but we incline to prefer the following, as containing a larger and 
more geueral view, without any deficiency in fancy or the lighter 
graces. 





“TOUT POUR LA TRIPE.” 
‘If, in China or among the natives of India, we claimed civil advantages which 
were connected with r usages, little as we might value those forms in our hearts, 
we should think common decency required us to abstain from treating them with 
offensive contumely; and though unable to consider them sacred, we would not sneer 
at the name of Fut, or laugh at the imputed divinity of Visthnou.’—Courier, Tuesday 
January 16, 1827. 
“ Come, take my advice, never trouble your cranium 
When ‘ civil advantages’ are to be gain’d, 
What god or what goddess may help to obtain you ’em, 
Hindoo or Chinese, so they ‘re only obtain’d. 
In this world (let me hint in your organ auricular) 
All the good things to good hypocrites fall; 
And he who in swallowing creeds is particular, 
Soon will have nothing to swallow at all. 
Oh, place me where Fo (or, as some call him, Fot) 
Is the god, from whom * civil advantages’ flow, 
And you'll find, if there’s any thing snug to be got, 
I shall soon be on excellent terms with old Fo. 
Or were I where Vishnu, that four-handed god, 
Is the quadruple giver of pensions and places, 
I own I should feel it unchristian and odd 
Not to find myself also in Vishnu's good graces. 
For among all the gods that humanely attend 
To our wants in this planet, the gods to my wishes 
Are those that, like Vishnu and others, descend 
In the form, so attractive, of loaves and of fishes! * 
So take my advice—for if even the Devil 
Should tempt men again as an idol to try him, 
*Twere best for us Tories, even then, to be civil, 
As nobody doubts we should get something by him.” 
It may be added, that Moore often violates a rule if not a 
canon of satire, which directs that folly should be ridiculed and vice 


«* ® Vishnu was (as Sir W. Jones calls him) ‘a pisciform god,’ his first Avatar being 
in the shape of a fish.” 
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attacked: whereas he oftener treats the tyranny of Toryism or 
the libertinism of GzorGe the Fourth and his familiars as a good 
joke, than as any more serious matter. 

In his long work, Zallah Rookh, there is a story or succession 
of stories, told with clearness and with the sustained interest 
of a story throughout. That work, however, possesses two general 
defects—one natural, the’ want of dramatic power in creating living 
characters and inspiring an interest in their fate; another, an affair 
of geography, the want of a living knowledge of Oriental manners 
and scenery. In his preface to the sixth volume of this collected 
edition, Mr. Moore labours this point, telling how many books he 
read about the East, and quoting vouchers to his fidelity from Mr. 
Buckixcuam, Sir James Matcoxm, and a certain anonymous Co- 
Jonel. But the vouchers of complimentary or non-critical persons 
cannot overturn the truth; and Byron’s estimate of the Irish 
Orientalism of these tales is about the true one. The mind of 
Mook: is not an alembic sufficiently powerful to distil the essential 
spirit from matter collected for him by others; and we doubt 
whether any study can be a substitute to smaller minds for actual 
observation. We may quote authorities in foot-notes for every 
allusion; but there is an unconscious accuracy, a natural truth, in 
repeating even commonplace occurrences we have seen, which study 
can never attain to; and it seems to be this simple truth that lends 
an attraction to many passages of mere description in Scort’s 
Scottish Poems, and Byron’s Oriental Tales. 











The poetry of Lalla | 


Rookh, however, is faulty in what it has as well as in what it wants. | 
It is too Tom-Moorish: all the peculiarities of his style, or rather | 
of his mannerism, are lavishly used; and often where such orna- | 


ment is inappropriate in itself—not to speak of the Eastern cha- 
racter of the subject. 

Of the four poetical tales of which the poem consists, we in- 
cline to prefer “ Paradise and the Peri”; for though “The Light 


on the decline. When their operation has altogether ceased, and 
the Poetical Works of Thomas Moore have to trust entirely to 
their own powers of attraction, there is little difficulty in predicting 
that the greater part of this collection will be neglected; for an 
age which has its own writers to attend to cannot be expected to 
peruse ten volumes that present no accurate reflection of nature, 
and from which little or nothing can be deduced for the conduct of 
life. Except the temporary run of his personal and political satires, 
the only works that have attracted much attention from his own 
age are “ Little’s Poems,” the “Irish Melodies,” and “ Lalla 
Rookh” ; and probably a single volume of the Beauties of Tuomas 
Moore will be all that posterity will care to possess. 





THE REVEREND G. D. HAUGHTON, ON SEX IN THE 
WORLD TO COME. 

Tue subject of this volume is one which neither the logician nor 
the divine can regard with much approval. The whole topic of 
heavenly existence is veiled in so much mystery that any conclu- 
sion is impossible; for the question as to whether the beatified 
are to revive in a spiritual or material state is, according to theo- 
logians, unsettled by Scripture; though the text, we think, 
rather refers to a corporeal existence, the interpretations to a 
spiritual. Any thing like a plausible, much less a satisfactory con- 
jecture, is therefore out of the question. The philosopher sees at 
a glance that its discussion is to be ranked among questions im- 
possible to be solved, and therefore idle to inquire into. 

To the sensible divine the essay of the Reverend G. D. Haucutron 
must be more distasteful. His theology teaches him, that had the 
knowledge of this subject been necessary it would have been 
It does not require much consideration for him to per- 


revealed. 
-eive. that let the stion be handled how i av. the statements 
ceive, that let the question be handied how it may, the statements 


| must contain conclusions or suggest speculations, the occasion for 


of the Harem” seems more adapted to the author's genius, the | 


subject is trivial, is not managed with any remarkable skill in its 
conduct or catastrophe, and wants the variety and relief of the 
other. But whether these two excel “ The Fire- Worshippers,” or 
itis to be preferred to them, there is no doubt that “ The Veiled 
Prophet” is the worst. Part of this arises from the story being 


which is, at the least, better avoided. It seems, moreover, difficult 
to put forward any thing which shall not contain within it the germs 


| as . 
| of its own confutation; though the character of the examples do 


too sombre and tragical (though Moore turns it into melodrama) for | 


the poet; but this intrinsic cause is rendered more apparent by the 
choice of the versification. Moors always sinks under the heroic 
measure. Couplets may be picked out as an exception, but in 
general his heroic lines are weak, or cumbrous, or heavily laboured 
into a kind of vigorous bombast. Even his powers of harmony de- 
sert him; his pauses are often harshly abrupt, and his lines un- 
musical. 

It may be asked, if Moorz has such faults, how has he gained 
his celebrity ? Partly by the graces of his manner; which is ori- 


ginal, and pleasing to a high degree, especially on a first acquaint- | heap 
ot so. 


ance with his writings; partly by the animated sprightliness of 
some of his works; by the convivial sentiment or general feeling 
of others; and occasionally by a mourinfulness of tone, submitting 
rather than resigning—the melancholy of the minor key; of which 
examples may respectively be found in ‘“* We may roam through this 
world,” ‘“ Farewell, but whenever you welcome the hour,” ‘ Love’s 
young dream,” and “ Weep on, weep on, your hour is past.” Al- 
though deficient in earnestness, he has a sort of social empress- 
ment, a fecling of the spirits rather than of the soul; and he is not 
devoid of geniality, though it is rather the geniality of a good 
fellow than of a great poet—such as appears in Burns, and ina 
lesser degree in Camppett. Then Moore, as we have already 
said, is a master of the mechanism of his art. In despite of 
some broken figures and occasional obscurity, his language is 
clear and mostly pellucid; his thoughts are intelligible, and never 
trouble the reader by their profundity. His verse—we are speak- 
ing of his more popular works—is always musical, sometimes 
highly so, and studded with ornaments which are generally striking 
even if inappropriate, and to the vulgar pleasing. ‘The passions to 
which he administers, and the polished refinement he lent to 
licentiousness, have perhaps contributed to his acceptance with 
many ; though we think the evil effects of his verses may have been 
exaggerated. 

These are intrinsic causes: accidents have had something to do 
with his celebrity. When he appeared on the field, he had few 
competitors, and the poetical world had become a complete de- 
sert, at least in the lighter and sensual branches of art. His com- 
bination of the qualities of poet and musician, and the lucky 
hit of the Irish Melodies, greatly contributed to his temporary 
popularity; for songs which have a run spread a writer's celebrity 
further than most poems can hope immediately to attain, and 
reach persons who fancy they can sing though they would plead 
guilty to not reading; though the popularity of verse which is sub- 
ordinate to or codrdinate with music fades sooner than that which 
stands alone. ‘The charm of Mr. Moore’s manners and of his 
convivial powers contributed somewhat to assist his popularity— 
not of course to cause it; for, mixing with the world of fashion, he 
became a fashion in turn. ‘The zeal with which he lent himself to 
party politics, and the steadiness with which, in the main, he 
adhered to his party, have also had their effect. A man who is 


constantly making smart attacks upon numbers, with which num- 
bers are delighted, acquires, ex necessitate, a certain attention. 
During a large part of his career Mr. Moors has been a sort of 
publicist in metre. 

But the operation of accidents is only temporary ; and we sus- 
pect that some, if not all of those we have enumerated, are already 











ot admit of being discussed in the columns of a secular journal. 
not admit of being discussed in the columns of a secular journal 

The leading theory of the Reverend Mr. HavaGuron is this. 
The mental qualities and feelings of both sexes are evidently neces- 

5 
sary to the completion of human nature ; and as man was made in 
the image of his Maker, we may fairly conclude that the spiritual 
perfection both of man and of woman is combined in the Godhead. 
For some reasons, which do not appear very distinctly and still 
less convincingly, our author seems to think that this combination 
only obtains in the Divine persons; and he advances it as his 
notion, that a difference of sex obtains even among the angels, but 
devoid of physical, or at all events, as he calls it, ‘ animal” effects. 

“ It appears to us, aftcr considering the various offices and functions assigned 
to the angels in Scripture, that this difference [of sex] obtains among them. 
We are quite aware that some will consider this a dishonouring thought. It is 
Let the dishonour and the shame rest with those whose ideas on this 
subject are soinextricably involved in animal considerations that they deem it (as 
some purisis have dove marriage) unbefitting the holiest place. But even our 
present experience would be enough to confute them; for is it hard to imagine 
that those beings, so high exalted, may appear to each other in the same 
sacred light in which already appear to us the persons of mother, sister, 
daughter, and unapproachable like them save with absolute purity. And when 
we consider that among the angels is neither marriage nor its consequences, 
and of course not the appetites which lead to it, then may we conceive of sex 
as existing among them in its purest ideal—the parent of every delicious and 
tender emotion, unstained even by the shadow of mortal passion. We may 
conceive that there, as here, the lovelier spirit may wear a form of frailer tex- 
ture, and plumage of more brilliant and varied colouring, and that the stronger 
spirit may have a stouter frame and a more majestic tread ; and that the one 
may exhibit a sprightlier and the other a more serious turn of general thought, 
without in the slightest degree trenching upon that extire sacredness which 
ought to hallow our every idea of them.” 

One of the arguments advanced by our author is the diverse 
occupations of angels, and by inference of beatilied spirits, which 
render different sexes necessary; though the reason is insufficient, 
since different qualities would serve as well. 

“In the nineteenth chapter of the second book of Kings we read—‘ And it 
came to pass that night, that the angel of the Lord went out and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians an hundred four scere and five thousand ; and when 
they arose early in the morning, behold they were all dead corpses.’ 

“ Now, what a stern deed is here related! And how incompatible, at least 
with a predominance of the gentler affections in the terrific agent. It is indeed 
probable that the angel was not here displayed doing visibly the work of de- 
struction; but that by a mysterious command over the powers of nature he 
impregnated with death the air breathed by that mighty host. He might have 
caused them to inhale poisonous or sulphurous exhalations, or added strength to 
the fiery blast of the simoom. But ia cither case the interference wus equally 
real, and though it may have been screened from sight, was not less tremendous. 
Now the author of this frightful havoc may have been possessed of inflexible 
justice and uprightness ; but can we persuade ourselves that it would be possi- 
ble to love him? For if it drew tears from the youthful Xerxes, as he surveyed 
his fine army on the shores of the Hellespont before crossing over into Greece, 
to reflect that, gay and glittering as they were then, not one of them would be 
alive that day one hundred years; and if we feel that such sentiments became 
him, then in what light can we regard the conscious wilful agent of a desola~ 
tion vaster in amount, and instantaneous in effect? What mould must he 
have been made of, who could see that gallant host, every heart throbbing with 
high emotion and joyful anticipation, and could yet wave that magic wand, or 

ive those secret orders which, ere the next sun dawned, would strew them around, 
all cold and stiff and still? . . 

“Nor let it be urged in answer to this, that this was still a good angel. He 
might have been so. But this instance may serve to teach us that we ought to 
enlarge our ideas of the angelic community, and cease to consider it as all ani- 
mated by one impulse; but rather as composed of individuals of the most va- 
rious and almost opposite powers and dispositions, beings glorious but im- 
perfect ; and in that very imperfection, and consequent need of mutual assist - 
ance and sympathy, finding the surest bond of cordiality and love. 

There are other arguments of a somewhat similar kind, and some 
notions as to the state of heaven which display more of a kindly 
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feeling than a theological judgment. We have, however, said as 
much as comports with the character of our journal upon this 
strange production, and need not follow the Reverend Mr. Havcu- 
TON into his objections to the abstract and lifeless character of the 
joys of heaven as commonly painted. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From Augus' 2ist to September 3d. 
Books. 

History of Europe from the Commencement of the French Revolution in 
1789, to the Deleesion of the Bourbons in 1815. By ArcaiwaLp 
Attson, F.R.S. E., Advocate. Volume the ninth. 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore, collected by Himself. In ten 
volumes. Vol. X. 

On Sex in the World to Come; an Essay. 
Haveuron, B.A. 

A Comprehensive History of the Iron Trade, throughout the World, from 
the earliest records to the present period. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing official tables, and other public documents. By Harry Scrivenor, 
Blaenavon. 

The History of Guernsey ; with occasional Notices of Jersey, Alderney, 
and Sark, and Biographical Sketches. By Jonaruan Duncan, Esq., 
B.A., Author of “ The Dukes of Normandy,” &c.] 

A Manual of the British Alg@ : containing generic and specific descrip- 
tions of all the known British species of Sea-weeds and of Conferve, 
both marine and fresh-water. By the Honourable Wittr1am Henry 
Harvey. 

{ The value of works which profess to exhibit a dictionary of plants with ela- 
borate descriptions of each, must depend upon their comprehension as regards 
number, and their accuracy as respects description. ‘These are points dillicult 
to decide upon without much use of tle work, aud impossible for a reviewer in a 
general journal to undertake to speak tooff hand. We may say, however, that 
the Honourable Mr. HArvey’s volume wears a painstaking and workmanlike 
appearance in its divisions and subdivisions, as well as in the particulars of the 
numerous plants described, and the authoritics quoted. 
added to the volume; and in a pleasant introduction, the author gives an ac- 
count of Alge as regards their characters, places of production, and uscs. ] 

Sketches of Scottish Church Histo 
formation to the Revolution 
Author of the “ Life of Dr. rie. 

[ The substance of this volume was originally delivered in the form of lectures ; 
and part of it subsequently appeared in a periodical. The whole is now pub- 
lished in a collected torm with considerable additions, but retaining their ori- 
ginal oral cl aracter. 

The book is a diffuse but readalJe ske ci of the Church H's‘ory of Scotland, 
from the Reformation to the Revolut on of 1688. It is, however, one-sided, 
and devoid of philosophy: the authcr is, what he indeed avows, “a Preshy- 
terian of the old school,” who sces little to blame in Lis own church, except 
acts of individual criminality, as the murder of Cardinal Bearoun, (though a 
larger philosophy than Mr. M‘Cxiz’s might sce less to censure in this than he 
does,) but he has small tolerance for the violence and bigotry of Rome. Asa 
narrative of facts, Sketches of Scottish Church History isa useful book; but 
the opinions, whether directly advanced or interwoven in the narration, must 
not be received implicitly. } 

Bentley’s Ancient and Modern History of Worcestershire; including its 
agriculture, manufactures, mines, commerce, antiquitics, institutions, 
&e.; with such an account of the state of Education and Crime as was 
never before compiled for any district, in any age or country ; to which 
is added, an Alphabetical List of 1,500 of tie nobility, gentry, clergy, 
and other inhabitants, living on independent means. Forming Vol. 
VIL. of Bentley’s History, Directory, and Statistics of Worcestershire. 

[ This is the seventh aud last part of a publication about whose preecding volumes 
The present yx cket volume seems devoted to 
the county, apart from districts, towns, or V s; and contains its ancient 
and modern history, the soil, agriculture, manufactures, and statistics, with an 
account of the railroads tlat run through the county, and a directory of the 
principal inhabitants. The arrangement las method; the compilation is not 
particularly skilful, but the style las sometimes an amusing quaintness. | 

Efés Dammim; a series of Conversations at Jerusalem, between a Pa- 
“triarch of the Greek Church and a Chief Rabbi of the Jews, concern- 
ing the malicious charge against the Jews of using Christian Blood. By 

Levinsoun. ‘Translated from the Hebrew as a tribute to the 





By the Reverend G. D. 





An ample index is 





‘y3 embracing the period from the Re- 
By 


Reverend Tuomas M‘Cruiz, 
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we are unable to form a guess. 















memory of the martyrs at Damascus, by Dr. L. Loewe, Member of 


the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., Author of the * Origin of the Egyptian 

Language,” &e. 
[ This volume was originally written by a learned Russian Jew, at the time 
of some outbreaks against the Israelites in Poland, owing to the popular opi- 
nion of their having committed murder in order to procure Christian blood to 
mix the bread of the Passover. The book is now translated by Dr. Loewe, 
in consequence of the recent persecutions in Damascus. The work is 
written in the form of a dialogue between a Jewish Rabbi and a Patriarch of 
the Greek Church: it traces the origin of the opinion to Spain, and then 
labours to.confute it, by a good deal of learning; showing that the practice is 
contrary to the laws of Moses and the directions of the Talmud, and that on 
many occasions Jews have had ample opportunitics of slaughtering Christians 
for this purpose without making use of them. 

The objection to the book is, that the arguments are learned but not 
logical; well enough adapted perhaps for the countries where the volume was 
first intended to circulate, but not required here. No one in civilized Europe 
supposes the charge to be true against the Jews generally, or that the use of 
Christian blood forms any part of their ritual. But there are a few persons 
who imagine that some of the degraded and ignorant Jews of barbarous coun- 
tries, excited by superstition and exasperated by insult, may commit murder 
from the conjoint motives of superstition and revenge; and more than one 
traveller has intimated considerable doubts whether the Jews of Damascus 
were entitled to so much sympathy as they received. These opinions may 
be erroneous, but they are not to be confuted by a work like this, which 
appeals to general law against particular practice. Some of the Jesuit’s 
converts in India and China are said to combine with Catholic rites several 
of the superstitions of the country. This assertion may be false, but it could 
not be disproved by appeals to the Roman Catholic ritual. 

A few fackdental notices of facts or Jewish opinions may be found in the 
work, which are not incurious. Ali mention of Christ, it is said, is now ex- 
Banged from the Talmud; so that many Rabbis, we presume of Poland and 

ussia, are almost ignorant of Christianity, and entirely so of its history and 
character. Education, it is asserted, is widely spread among the Jews; so that, 
even in parts of Germany where the lower classes of the population cannot 
read at all, Jews of a similar social status have a fair education in their own 
literature. The ideas of the more learned and liberal Jews respecting Christ 
seem to make an approximation towards Christianity. Some admit him to 
have been a preparer for the Messiah ; some hold that Christians have fallen 


off from his doctrines, which were those of Moses, to the extent of the Law,— 
an opinion also maintained by the earlier converts from the Jews; and some 
consider that the Crucifixion is unjustly charged upon the body of the Jews ; 
the Sadducee rulers were the authors, and the Romans the actors. ] 

Waverley Novels. Volume VI.—*“ The Black Dwarf.” “A Legend of 
Montrose.” 

The Romancist and Novelist’s Library. Edited by Wint1am Hazuirtt. 
New series. Vol. ILL. 

[A collection of cheap fictions, some original, some translated, and some appa- 
rently reprints, but none of a very high class; and the type and paper is of a 
fitting character to the literature. ‘The work is of an octavo form, and con- 
tains twelve novels for three shillings and sixpence ; which is about the best 
that can be said of it.] 

Martinuzzi, a Tragedy. Abridged from his Dramatic Poem entitled “ The 
Hungarian Daughter,” by Georce Srepuens, Editor of “ Pére la 
Chaise,” and Author of “ The Romance of Erdely,” &c. Second edi- 
tion, with a Preface. 

[The play which has been brought out at the English Opera-house. ] 


Napoleon Portrayed ; an Epic Heroic Poem. In six cantos. Canto L 


SERIALS. 

The Songs of Charles Dibdin, chronologically arranged ; with Notes, his- 
torica}, biographical, and critical; and the Music of the best and most 
popular of the melodies, with new pianoforte accompaniments. Part I. 

[This is a speculation deserving of all encouragement from every lover of 
English song, English literature, or English music; for Drpp1N was in poetry 
what CosBETT was in prose, a genuine national writer, reflecting the feelings 





and prejudices of the public of his day, but with a perception of the essential 
character of his countrymen, in his better works, which time has made un- 
cly obsolete. Of his twelve hundred 


| fashionable but will never render entir 

songs no complete collection has ever 2ppeared, and this completeness it is the 
| object of the present publication to attain; the conductors truly remarking, 
that though some songs may be scarcely worth reprinting, many persons value 
| an edition of an author for its comp'eteness. Besides the words of the songs, 
t will be selected, with new accompaniments for the piano- 











the music of the best 
forte; and a memoir of the author will be added. ‘The arrangement is that of 
a classified chronology,—first the songs fiom the dramatic pieces, next from the 
monologue entertainments, and then the miscellaneous productions. At the 
; ; : , 
conclusion of the work we may perhaps have something to say about CHARLES 
Dispin: in the mean time, we cordially recommend the undertaking. ] 
Scott’s Prose Works, Vol. 11. Part Li.—* Life of Napoleon Bonaparte.” 
Waverley Novels, Vol. UL. Part L—“ The Black Dwarf.” “A Legend of 
” 





Montrose. 

Malte Brun’s and Balbi’s Systems of Geography Abridged, Part 1V. 

Brayley’s Topographical Iistory of Surrey, Part X. 

Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art, Part VIL. 

Charles O'Malley, No. XV 11. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall's Ireland, Part X1. 

Thornton's History of the British Enpire in India, Part V. 

Master H umphrey’s Clock, Part XVII. 

London, Part VI. 

Knight's Store of Knowledye, Part Lil. 

The Christian Traveller, Part 11.—‘* Western Africa.” 

Merle’s Domestic Dictionary, Part IL. 

British Butterflies and their Transformations, No. XI1V. 

PERIODICALS. 

The Archeologist and Journal of Antiquarian Science. No. I. 
[A new periodical devoted to antiquarian objects, and consisting of reviews of 
new works, notices of rare books, extracts from manuscripts, accounts of dis- 





coveries, and proceedings of societies. } 
Dublin Review, No. X XI. 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, No. LIV. 
Journul of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. CVI. 
Magazines for September—Blackwood’s, Dublin University, Tait’s, Sur- 
veyor, Engineer and Architect, Polytechnic Journal, King’s College, 
Florist’s Journal, Punch, Mirror, Musical Wo-ld, Lyre. 





Picrorian Intusrrations AND Prints. 
Drawing ; or the science of delineating real ob- 


lof directions for using a set of models composing 





Elements of Perspectiv 

jects. Being a manu 
riety of picturesque forms, suitable for the practice of beginners. 

Designed by Avucustus Deacon. Illustrated by eight plates. 

[ The object of this little work is to describe the use of a series of models pre- 
pared for such persons as wish to be taught drawing, or to have others taught 
upon the principles formerly broached in this journal. That plan, it may be 
remembered, was to begin with copying objects instead of drawings—the simple 
outlines of simple forms, instead of an interpretation of complex features by 
another mind. This, however, was only the plan: the principle was deeper, 
consisting of an endeavour to make the mind predominate over the hand, and 
to teach the student the natural principles of the science of delineation, whilst 
he was instructed by a simple and easy method to acquire the practice of the 
art. Besides a full and lucid explanation of this important basis of the sub- 
ject-matter, the publication before us contains a very clear account of the 




















vading principles of geometry and perspective so far as they are necessary for 
| elementary delineation, togetier with instructions for working the problems ; 


the whole being illustrated by diagrams and outline drawings. } 

The Imperial Family Bible; containing the Old and New Testaments, ac- 
cording to the most correct copies of the Authorized Version, with 
many thousand critical, explanatory, and practical notes ; also references, 
readings, chronological tables, and indexes. The whole illustrated by a 
superb series of engravings from the old masters and from original 

designs. By Jonn Martin, K.L. Parts I. to VI. 

[ This edition of the Bible is admirably well suited for family use: the size is 
less than folio, and better proportioned than quarto, and the type is as large 
and clear as the weakest sight can desire; the notes and parallel passages are 
arranged in two columns down the middle of the page, leaving the outer mar- 
gins clear; and each book is preceded and followed by a general account of 
and comment upon its contents; the tables and indexes will be placed at the 
end. The plates are well selected, judgiog from the six that adorn these parts ; 
and include one of Horace Vernev’s clever designs as well as MARTIN'S 
epic landscapes: they are engraved in the mixed style, chalk, stipple, and line, 
with highly-finished execution: there are none of RAPHAEL’s designs as yet, 
but the set of Scripture prints known as “ Raffaelle’s Bible” will surely not 
be overlooked, any more than his Cartoons. The work will he completed in 
about thirty-six parts, each containing thirty-two or forty pages alternately, 
and one plate. } 

Le Keux’s Memorials of Cambridge, No. XVIII. 


Canadian Scenery Illustrated, Part X1X. 


























Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland Illustrated, Part VIII. 
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George Cruikshank’s Omnibus, No. V. 
Pictorial Edition of Shakspere, Part XXXVI.—* Antony and Cleo- 
patra.” 
Pictorial History of England, Part LY. 
Mars. 
Map of the Countries between England and India. Designed to show the 
verland and Sea-Routes to the East, and the relative position of 
Russia to England and Hindostan. By James Wy tp. 
(Mr. Wyxp, who is indefatigable in supplying the wants of the public in the 
map department, has given in the compass of an atlas sheet the whole con- 
tinent of Europe and nearly all of Asia, with the North coast of Africa, mark- 
ing the several routes from various ports in England to the East. The map is 
very full of names of places, and its information is as complete as in some maps 
of four times the size; and the lettering, though small, is remarkably clear 
and easy of reference. Scales of distances according to different measurements 
are given. ] 
Quain’s Series of Anatomical Plates, Fasciculi XCI, and XCII. 
PAMPULETS. 

The Budget. A Series of Letters on Financial, Commercial, and Colonial 
Policy. By a Member of the Political Economy Club. No. I. 

[ This is a cheap pamphlet, which even those who may happen to differ with the 
views of the writer would do well to read. ‘The first thing he does is, from the 
facts of the Whig writer Mr. M‘Cuttocn, to smash the Whig Corn-law pro- 
ject, showing that its operation would be to make “ dear years dearer,” without 
any countervailing advantage. It must, however, be borne in mind, that the 
prices of both Lord Joun Russety and Mr. M‘Cutriocu are mere assump- 
tions, if not mere delusions; assuming a permanent state of things in foreign 
agriculture, which, if their measure had been worth a rush, would have been 
Msn immediately. 

In the remarks on the Sugar-duties, the writer himself assumes, somewhat 
too gratuitously, that a fall in price would not produce increased conzumption ; 
but his remarks on the necessity of ascertaining the intentions of Brazil, before 
we proceed to legislate on the subject, are well deserving of consideration. ] 

Letters of Diogenes to Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 

[A reprint of the pert, self-satisfied letters which appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle under the signature of DiocENes, collected into a volume for the 
enlightenment of the Senate—of the Senate, did we say ?—of the world. Why 
the puny writer selected the signature of the great cynic, we know not: 
whatever his will may be, he does not approach even the power of a snarl; and 
the point and pith of him of the tub is out of the question. ] 

A Letter to the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P. 
Cuar.es Narier, M.P. 

[A plain, business-like suggestion for a reform in the administration of naval 
affairs; urging very cogent reasons for some change. The questionable plan 
proposed by the gallant Commodore is, to substitute for the present Board of 
Admiralty a naval officer with the title of “ Admiral of Great Britain,” in 
whom should be vested all patronage and responsibility, with subsordinate 
functionaries to assist him in the various duties of his ofiice.] 

The Corn-Laws Unjust and Injurious; an Address to the People of 
Great Britain. By the Reverend J. Younc, Andover. 

Grounds and Objects of the Budget. Reprinted from No. 148 of the 
Edinburgh Review. 

The Connexion between Landlord and Tenant, and Tenant and Labourer, 
in the Cultivation of the British Soil; their rights, their duties, and 
their interests. By Georce Wess Hatt. 

The Corn-laws of England. By Frepericx Vox Raumer. Copyright 
edition, translated from the German. 

Caveats for Corn-fields: comprehending a morsel for Ministers, with 
meditative musings on motives and “ mercy,” and curious crudities con- 
cerning hypocrisy, By SeipEn junior. 

A Descant on the Penny Postage. 

An Argument on the Duty of the Church of Scotland in her present 
Emergency. By a Minister of the Old Popular Party. 

Letter from Sir Frederick Trench to the Viscount Duncannon, First Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests, &c. &c. 

The Speech of Sir Frederick W. Trench, M.P., on the Embankment of 
the Thames, in the House of Commons, Thursday 10th June 1841. 

A New Process for Purifying the Waters supplicd to the Metropolis by 
the existing Water Companies ; rendering each water much softer, pre- 
venting a fur on boiling, separating vegetating and colouring matter, 
destroying numerous water-inseets, and withdrawing from solution 
large quantities of solid matter not separable by mere filtration. By 
Tuomas CLark, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Aberdecn, 

The Poor Plea of the Queen’s New Chaplain, Being a Letter to the 
Honourable and Reverend Baptist Noel, from a Kutlandshire Free- 
holder. 

The Saying of Sir Robert Peel, “ My chief difficulty is Ireland,” Consi- 
dered ; and a few Remedial Measures for that country suggested. Ina 

Letter to the Right Honourable Baronet, by a Clergyman of the Arch- 

diocese of Canterbury. 

Practical Suggestions on Church Refirm. By the Reverend Tuomas 

Spencer, M.A., &c. Revised edition, with additions. 

By Rozsert Tuorr, Esq., Author of “ Practical 





By Sir 














Church- Extension. 
Conservatism,” &c. 


The Currency Question. The Dream of a Somnambulist. 





SINGLE RULE DETERMINING 


GENDERS.” 


ON THE “ONE 

THE FRENCH 
Aas, there is no royal road to the knowledge even of French 
genders, and the ‘ versified rule” of M. Acuities Axgiris, with 
its accompanying “ histories,” is little better than a toy to amuse 
the tyro and display his own ingenuity. A correspondent, appa- 
rently a Frenchman, has taken the pains to muster such an array 
of exceptions to the “ versified rule,” as satisfies us that it is no 
rule at all: so the learner must just plod on patiently in the old 
way— there is nothing for it but time and perseverance. 

Our correspondent admits that “ the nearest approximation to a 
rule is founded on the terminations in vowels and consonants ”"— 

“ But the writer of the work in question must not be allowed to take to him- 
self the credit of having originated that rule. It is correctly given’ in HaMeEL’s 
Grammar, published many years since, with all its exceptions; and it has 
always been a matter of surprise to me that it has never been copied nor recog- 
nized in more modern ones. The rules there laid down, if once acquired, really 
conquer the difficulty which the one in question only pretends to do. The 
book has been many years out of print: it is not very valuable in other respects; 
but a copy may be occasionally met with at book-stalls, and is worth the pur- 
chase if only for the sake of the rule above referred to.” 


NOTE 








FINE ARTS. 
THE ART-UNION PRIZE PICTURES, 
THE pictures purchased by holders of prizes in the Art-Union picture- 
lottery form a little exhibition of themselves, filling the large room of 
the Suffolk Street Gallery ; where, being gratuitousiy exhibited, they 
attract great numbers of visiters. The display this year says little for 
the taste of the majority of choosers: landscapes and homely scenes, 
rarely of the best, predominate almost to the exclusion of subjects 
of a higher class. This is a natural consequence of the system which 
vests the selection in the hands of many who are ignorant of art; but it 
is directly opposed to the professed object of the Society, which was 
expressly established “for the promotion of the fine arts.” The Com- 
mittee of Management emphatically state, that “to perpetuate and 
disseminate mediocrity is not the purpose of the Art-Union of London ”; 
yet such and such only is the tendency of the present system ; for there 
are not a dozen of the chosen works above the mediocre level, and many 
far below it. The great increase of the Art-Union, which now numbers 
upwards of five thousand subscribers, and the large sum of money 
expended, amounting this year to 4,286/. 5s., including what is paid for 
pictures over and above the amount of the prizes, give to this asso- 
ciation extensive influence: whether it is beneficial or injurious to art, 
must depend on the way in which it is exercised. Judging of the tree 
by its fruits, we must say this influence is injurious; as we shall show, 
and as any one conversant with pictures may ascertain by a visit to 
Suffolk Street. 
The prizes are thus arranged— 
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6 of 300 

10 of 400 
10 of 300 
16 of 400 
20 of 4.0 
20 of 30 0- 
40 of NO. .ccnsncceteacuiasouacnisiackoasce an 
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The balance of 1,500/. goes to produce an engraving to be given 
to subscribers, and to pay expenses. 

The disproportionate number of small pictures, that, however good 
so far as they go, do not involve much thought or refinement of skill 
in their production, is alone sufficient proof of the tendency of such 
asystem to encourage slight performances, and those of a lower class, in 
preference to works of higher pretensions; even if the selection were 
judiciously made in every case. It may suit the liking of the public 
and the talent of the mass of artists; but it certainly does not tend to 
raise the taste of buyers or stimulate the best exertions of producers. 
Artists noting the direction of the current of patronage from the Art- 
Union, will paint pictures to catch the uncultivated, priced so as to meet 
the anticipated demand; and thus work down to the low level of po- 
pular taste. The prices given for the pictures, too, are regulated either 
by the modesty of the artist or the liberality of the prize-holder; not 
by the intrinsic value of the work: the present selection affords one 
or two remarkable instances of this arbitrary valuation. The 3001. 
prize was originally intended to be appropriated to the purchase of Mr. 
Sronr’s picture The Stolen Interview of Charles the First with the 
Infunta of Spain; but the Committee, ascertaining that the price ori- 
ginally put upon it by the painter was only 200/, interfered ; and the 
owner added 100/. of his own money to purchase Mr. Mactise’s Sleep- 
ing Beauty: the nominal price of this picture is 500/.; but the artist, 
we are told, actually received only 400/. for it ; stipulating, however, that 
5001. should be named as the price, because he had refused a less sam 
before. The second prize, of 200/, purchased Mr. Hacue’s water- 
colour picture The Outh of Vargas, for which the artist demanded that 
sum from the first. The third prize, 100/., is thrown away on a vulgar 
daub not worth as many shillings, An Arcadian Nymph, by M. LATILyA 3 
with no merit cither of design or execution; but had it been as good 
as it pretends to be, it would not be worth half the sum. There are 
other less flagrant instances of execssive sums given for worthless 
or inferior pictures; and let us not omit to add, there are some few 
where moderate prices are affixed to works of sterling worth. 

The obvious remedy for these abuses is to follow the practice of the 
Society for the Encouragement of British Art, and award prizes of 
pictures chosen by a committee of enlightened connoisseurs, responsible 
for the exercise of their judgment to the body of subscribers: but this 
plan is not popular; at least it would seem not, from the fact that the So- 
ciety just named has but few subscribers, and is scarcely known. ‘The 
privilege of choosing is of itselfa great inducement to people to subscribe 5 
and we doubt if it could be taken away altogether without a great dimi- 
nution of the subscription. But a middle course might be adopted; and 
we think the Committee are bound to take some steps to remedy the 
existing evils. Suppose the Committee were empowered to choose the 
pictures for the higher prizes, or to exercise a veto on the selection of 
them—this revision of the list of prizes, diminishing the proportion of 
small works, would counteract some of the injurious influences at present 
in operation; and if it could not confer taste on the mass of choosers, it 
would at least impress them with a sense of responsibility in making 
their choice. 








PHOTOGRAPHIC MINIATURES. 
Ixvirep lately by M. CLavper to witness his method of taking Pho- 
tographic Miniatures, in operation at the Adelaide Gallery, we had an 
opportunity of ascertaining in what consists the difference between it 
and that of Mr. Bearp at the Polytechnic Institution, and of comparing 
the results of each. As the sun-limned portraits are become very 
popular, on account of the quickness and cheapness of the process and 
the force and minute fidelity of the resemblances, though they are un- 
flattering to disagreeableness, an explanation of the two methods may 








be interesting. 
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To render the Daguerreotype applicable to the purpose of portraiture, | 
it was necessary to accelerate the action of light on the plate; for | 
rapid as was the formation of the image, even five minutes was too 
long for any sitter to remain perfectly still. This has been accom- 
plished by various modifications of the chemical preparation of the | 
plate, which it is needless to specify : suffice it to say, that the diminu- 
tion of time required to form the image is in the ratio of seconds to 
minutes. The process of Mr. Bearp is the quicker of the two; but 
as M. Ciaupet takes two different views of the face at once in two 
cameras, and Mr. Bearp two in succession in the same, the time re- 
quired to produce a couple of miniatures is about equal in both cases. 

The principal difference, and that which affects the likeness, is the 
means of transmitting the image formed by the pencils of light on to 
the plate. M.Cxauper accomplishes this by refraction, Mr. Bearp 
by reflection,—that is, M. CLauber, following the practiceof Dacurerre, 
transmits the rays of light radiating from the face of the sitter through 
a plano-convex lens; while Mr. Bearp avails himself of the improve- 
ment of an American optician, of which he has purchased the patent, 
and reflects the image on to the plate by a concave mirror. The dis- 
tortion of the image in the refracting medium is less in amount than 
that of the reflector, and of the opposite kind,—that is, the image trans- 
mitted by the convex lens is larger in the centre and smaller at the cir- 
cumference ; while that of the concave reflector is smaller in the centre 
and larger at the circumference: though the deviation in either case is so 
slight, owing to the smallness of the surface affected by the rays of 
light, that it is almost incalculable. But the image transmitted through 
the lens is reversed laterally,—that is, the left side of the face appears to 
be the right in the miniature, and vice versa; so that if a sitter had 
the right eye closed the left would be closed in the miniature, and a 
person taken in the act of writing would appear to be left-handed. 
This reversal of the lineaments has an injurious effect on the likeness ; 
much more so than the slight deviation from actual proportion in those 
taken by the reflector. M.Cuiauper has a process of fixing the por- 
trait which is peculiar to himself; but that adopted by Mr. Bearp has 
not been known to fail, as far as we can learn, though we have seen 
miniatures exposed to the light for several months without changing: 
the process of gilding them, however, effectually secures the plate from 
the influence of climate, and any but violent injury. 

On an attentive comparison of the two, we are bound to say that the 
Photographic Miniatures taken at the Polytechnic Institution by Mr. 
Bearv’s process are superior to those taken by M. CLauper at the 
Adelaide Gallery, in fidelity of resemblance, delicacy of marking, and 
clearness of effect; in a word, they are more pleasing and artistical : 
the shadows are denser and the lineaments less defined in those pro- 
duced by M. Ciavuper; though these objections are Jess important than 
the reversal of the countenance and figure. 

At the Adelaide Gallery we saw two or three cancelled miniatures 
of persons who had very red faces, which looked black and heavy ; 
from which we infer that the redness of the lips contributes to give to 
the mouth the dark tint that, added to the strong shadow between and 
below the lips, makes this feature look larger and coarser than in life, 
at least in the instance of persons with full and prominent lips. The 
grave look and formal attitude commonly assumed by the sitters, being 
faithfully reflected in the miniature portrait, the sombre effect of the 
strong shadows and colourless lights of the photograph is increased to 
an uupleasing degree of sternness, occasionally amounting to a repul- 
siveness, and sometimes even falsifying the likeness: an animated ex- 
pression, therefore, is essential to the production of a pleasing portrait, 
and the most vivacious countenances appear to the best advantage. In 
every case, however, the want of brilliancy in the eyes, and the strong 
shadows beneath the nuse and about the mouth, cause the physical pe- 
culiarities of form to predominate in an exaggerated degree. The 
apparatus used to steady the head gives a fixed and constrained air to 
the sitter; and it would be well if this could be dispensed with, that 
persons might assume their habitual posture and be at ease. ‘The great 
pains taken to place the sitter and to satisfy the parties with the like- 
ness, by taking fresh ones if the first is defective, indicates a praise- 
worthy willingness to please. The photographs may best be copied 
through a powerful lens, not only for the sake of enlarging their size, 
but for bringing out the details of form aud lightening the intense 
shadows: the mere addition of colour to the copy will effect a marvel- 
lous improvement, and may, perhaps, render a fresh portrait painted 
from the sitter unnecessary: the photograph alone will satisfy but in 
few instances. 
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HAYDON ON FRESCO. 
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TO TOR. 


Loudon, 3Ist Angnst 1841. 

Sin—There can be no doubt that a passion for decoration is rapidly getting 
among the opulent and upper classes: there cannot be a doubt that any young 
man of genius, who makes decoration and fresco the concluding portion of his 
studies, after dissection a i ill be sure of employment, and will be 
quite ready when the decc louses of Parliament will require all 
the talent of the country. 

The purest decoration of any house I have yet seen, is Mr. BELLENDEN 
Kerr’s, designed and executed by Eastin ake, Harvey, and a pupil from the 








will 
of the 


nd dra 
ion 



























School of Design. EastLake was my first pupil, Harvey one of my se- 
conds: EasTLAKE is the Exglish Poussix, with more tenderness of senti- 
ment. That this house has been decorated on principles of composition, and 
is a fine specimen of art, can be proved ; and therefore it ought to be engraved 
and spread among the voung men. 

Decoration of the highest kind is not twisting and twirling leaves and 
flow Ys, ani: 3 and m« nsters, in lefiance of the lines and ntities of com- 
position applicable to high art. imate de using these materials | 
in Ghedience, in conformity, and to as the ject. Ido not know if | 
RapHAcc has not sometimes overloaded his inventions by the fruit of Gro- 





te 





that the most 


YUDINE: j 
ject it decorates—must assist | 
| 


VANDI student must 
decoration should be always subordinate to the o 
and not obtrude, 

I musi say, 1 was highly gratified at your honoural 


u 
sketch in genuine old fresco. Kinduess from the pr 
* * * * * 


every remit exg 





notice last week of my | 


sis now a novelty to me. 
* * 








} 
I strenuously urge the young men throughout the empire to apply themselves | 
to fresco. Employment is certain if talent be proved; and I advise them in | 
their process to proceed in fresco on the simple principles of the Italians, as I | 
have dense done in oil. Seme di Jino was the only vehicle for “ Lazarus,” 
“Jerusalem,” “Solomon,” “ Xenophon”; and there is not a crack, nor ever 





will be: and lime, sand, and water, are the vehicles of the Italian fresco, and 
nothing but. 

Ten thousand new cements will be ready by the time the Houses are fit; but 
with them have nothing todo. The materials which have stood three or four 
hundred years are surely the safest to use, as in oil; and carry not the quack- 
ery of MacGyxps into a work that is to be a feature in Europe. We have now 
an architect who is determined, by his evidence, to combine painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, as of old; and it is the duty of the art to aid him gloriously. 

In addition to remarks made by you last week, permit me to add— When an 
old wall is prepared to practise on, it is safest to get down to the brick ; and pre- 
pare, first, cow’s hair and cross; second, next coat; third, the last coat, com- 
posed of two parts river sand and one part of lime. The lime must be old and well 
slaked, and the sand well sifted. Cennrni says, “ Due parte de sabbione e la 
terza calcina.” ARMENINS says, many painters boiled their lime to get out 
all the heating qualities; at any rate, it must not be used till they are extinct. 

Having got an experienced plasterer, let him mix your quantity and spread 
it, working it well on: when the board begins to move with difficulty, then is 
the moment to trace what you are to paint, or to dash away, without cartoon, 
from nature. If the wall be in a good light, the practice is glorious. MicHaEL 
ANGELO said oil was fit only for children: this is an excess. But fresco is 
worthy of the gods; and, as the English painters are the greatest water-colour 
painters in the world, they will become, when definition is generated, the 
greatest fresco painters. 

I should suspect that the burnt marble lime of Devon will prove to be the 
best. 

The Italians mixed pozzolana—that could be got: in fact, it will be a good 
speculation for a colourman to have pozzolana, Devon well-slaked lime, and 
tin palettes, with arisen edge on the off side and a handle for the thumb under- 
neath. Pozzolaua can be got from Naples. : - 

B. R. Haypon. 

[ We have omitted one or two passages in this communication, which were 

irrelevant to the subject, and not very well suited to our columns. } 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 21st August, at Stradore House, county of Cavan, the Lady of Roserr Bur- 
Rowes, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 23d, at Bradley Hall, Northumberland, the Lady of Parngzaux Sexsy, Esq., 
of a sou and heir. 

On the 27th, at Wootton Rectory, Northamptonshire, the Wife of the Rev. J. Pri- 
pEaux Lieutroor, of a son. 

On the z8th, at Clifton, the Lady of the Rev. Henry G. Waisu, M.A., Minister of 
St. John’s Church, Clifton, of a son. 

On the 28th, at Culverlands, Farnham, the Lady Gzoree Pautet, of a daughter, 











,at Baron Hill, Lady Wii11ams Burkerry, of a son. 
1 the 29:h, at Swanton Novers, Norfolk, the Lady of the Rev, Epwarp Buttock 
Wenssrer, of a daughter. 

Ou the 9th, in Euston Square, the Lady of the Venerable Archdeacon Rominson, 
of a daughter 

On the 30th, in Lancaster Place, Savoy, the Lady of C. Easruanpn Mrcuere, Esq., 





30th, at Froxfield, Wilts, the Lady of the Rev. Tuomas G. P. Atwoop, of a 
unghter. 
Ou the 3st, at the Rectory, Long Ditton, the Lady of the Rev. J. T. Grrrarp, of a 
son. 

On the Ist September, at Densto: Park, near Newmarket, the Lady of S. Y. Ben- 
yon, Esq 


On ihe 2d, at 
daughter. 


of a sou 
Swainuswick, near Bath, the Lady of the 





tev. J. P. Mavpe, of a 









At Brighton, Lady Watzscovrt, of a son 
At r, Yorkshire, the Lady of R. M. Darnett, Esq., of Darlington, of a 
dauzhier; on which ce n the unusual circumstance occurred of five generations 





liviug at the same time in the same family. 
MARRIAGES. 
On the 5th May, at the Protestant Church, Port Louis, Wauter Warpe, Esq., 
Seventy-fourth Regiment, son of the late General Sir Henry Warde, G.C.B., and 
Aide-de-camp to the Governor of the Mauritius, to Avevsra, daughter of his Excel- 








leney Sir Lionel Smith, Bart., G.C.P. 
Ou the 9th August, at Chailotte Town, Prince Edward’s Islaud, the Hon. Kerra 
Stewart, Commander of her Majesty’ 


jesty’s ship Ringdove, brother of the present Earl of 
Galloway, to Mary Caronine, only daughter of his Excellency Sir Charles and the 
Lady Mary Fitzroy. 

Ou the 24th, at Chichester, the Rev. Jon Tlartsox, son of the late Charles Harison, 
Esq., of Sutton Place, Sussex, to Lovtsa Oxpy Soper, daughter of the late Robert 
Orby Sloper, Esq . of West Woodhay, Berks. 

Oa the 26th, at Childwall, near Liverpool, CartstorpHer Fagan, Esq., of Calcutta, 
sou of Major-General C Fagan, C.B., to Freperica Josepurne, eldest daughter of 
the late Joseph Buckley, Esq. 

> 26th, at Stony ~tratiord, Bucks, the Rev. Wittram Haveuton, third son of 
he late - Rev. Jchu Haughton, Rector of Middietou, in the diocese of Chester, to 
, the youngest danghter of the late Rev. William Gunn, of Smallburgh, 
r of Sloiey and Gorleston, in the coanty of Norfolk. 
i 88th, at Cursham Church, Peter Hooper, Esq., of Easton House, Wilts, to 
rs Eur. daughter of Edmund George Freame, Esq., of Corsham. 

On the 3ist, at Fareham Cha Hants, Lieutenant Seymour YorKE Browse, R.N., 
to Barsara Wuatitey Smyrne, see nd daughter of Sir J. W. S. Gardiner, Bart., of 
toche Court, Hmts. 

On the dist, at St 
the county of Cork, to Jr 



























1, Ricwarp Lonartenn, Esq.. of Longueville, in 


James’s Churel 
Binca, second daughter of Wyrley Birch, Esq., 


ua Lee 











of Wretham Hall, in the county of Norfolk. 

On the Ist September, at Kelloe, Err:neton Bete Esq., of South Shields, to Anntg, 
econd daughter of the Rev. Robert Birkett, Vicar of Kelloe. 

On the 2d. at Rotherfield, Ocravius OmmManney, Esq., of Norfolk Street, son of the 





late Sir Francis M. Omma 
Rector of Rotherfield, Sr 
On the 2d, at St 





»y, to Heren, third daughter of the Rev. Robert Gream, 





s, Hanover Square, Joun Srepnenx Rosrnson, Esq., eldest 
tos sxincet, ouly daughter of Anthony Denny, 

1 t Lord Collingwood, 

.S. Surarey, Viear of Stinsford, Dorset, youngest 


isq., of Eatington, Warwickshire, to Gzoraina, 











i:q-, of Condie, to MARIANNE, daughter of 











m, Mary, the Wife of Dr. J. 





Oa the Lith Aj ril, on her passag 


ti 









of Barbados, the Rev. Win- 
of the Island of Bar- 


1 





r ‘ 
f Judge 
¢, Paris, the Very Rev. James 


nouth, Captain Hvan Nurse, R.N., 
ican station in H.M.S. Iris. James’s 
7 H.M.S. Tyne, iu the West In- 
in a desperate and suc- 
hich action he was most se- 





comn Lofthe 
rummand of a t 
» highly di 


jper.or } talicai force 






verely wounded 
Outl 


Scorr SM 


jaukspee House, near Moreton in the-Maish, Mrs. Louisa Sopnta 
he late Major Lewin Scott Smith, furmerly of the Madras 


*2Jdd, at 
ister ol the 
her 59th year. 
t , at ttuon, Bucks, Mrs. Caetwonr, the Wife «f the Rev. G. Chetwode. 
On the 27th, at Vauxhall, Racuet, Relict of the late Joseph Montefiore, Esq., in her 
year. 








u his 70th year. 
Oa the 2gth, at St. Johu’s Wood, Colonel Georaz Epsonp Ham:itron Gorpon, Cap- 
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tain, (half-pay,) Govente first Regiment, formerly Aide-de-camp to the Duke of 
Orleans, and Equerry to his late Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, in his 52d 


ear. 

“ On the 28th, at Lower Henbury, Dorsetshire, while bathing in the Stour, Frenerick 
Josx. Be.cuer, of her Majesty's Sixty-sixth Foot, second son of A. Brymer Belcher, 
Esq., of Springgrove, Kent, in his 2lst year. 

On the 29th, at Iver, Bucks, Mary, eldest daughter of the late Lieutenant-General 
Colin Campbell, late Lieutenant-Governor of Gibraltar. 

On the 3ist, at Fiuchingfield, Essex, the Rev. James Westerman, A.M., formerly of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, sixteen yeurs Curate and thirty years Vicar of ‘the 
above place, in his 73d year. 

On the 2d September, at Hartford, near Huntingdon, Marcarert, the Wife of the 
Rev. Richard Tillard, A.M., Rector of Bluntisham, Huutingdonsbire, in her 6]st year. 

At St. Peter’s Port, Guernsey, the Rev. Purity Hayes, in his 60th year, 

At Richmond, Surrey, Mrs. Leeriria Brapeury, in her 89th year. 

At Elmsett, Suffolk, Saran, Wife of the Rev. James Speare, Rector, in her 75th year. 

In Queen Street, Chelsea, Ann, Relict of Isaac Harris Wrentmore, Esq., of Boverton, 
Glamorgan, and Combe-Sydeuham, Somerset, in her 75th year 

In South ome Street, General Gascoyne, Colonel of the Fitty- fourth Regiment, 
in his 78th y: 

At onion” Marsory, daughter of the 
Logie, Buchan _ 





late Rev. William Paterson, minister of 


~MILIT ARY 6 AZETTE. 


Orrice or OrpnancE, Aug- 27.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Capt. and Brevet.Major 
Z. C. Bayly to be Lieut.- Col. vice Dunn, retired on fall- pay; Second Capt. C.R. 
Dickens to be Capt. vice Bayly, promoted; First Lieut. H. ’C. Stace to be Second 
Capt. vice Dickens ; Second Lieut. R. F. Mouutain to be First Li eut. vice Stace. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, August 31. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Clayton and Co. Middletou Dale, Derbyshire, barytis- powder-manufacturers—Allar- 
dice and Co. Stokesley, Yorkshire, surgeons—Morgan and Gardner, Neath, iron- 
founders—J. aud N. H. Pearson, Macclesfield, silk-manutacturers—Silver and Brad- 
field, Royal Street, Lambeth, opticians—Fooks aud Brittan, Weymouth, merchants— 
Heathfield and Cartledge, Addle Street, commission-ageuts—F., M. H., aud F.C. 

Hodges, Bristol, music- sellers; as sregards F. C. Hodges—Ri sunsley and Co. 
Bradford, Yorkshire, stone-masons; as far as regards Raunsley aud Firth—Mewbura 
and Ricketts, Hoxton, tobacconists—Rostron and Co. Manchi ster, commissiou-mer- 
chants—Bolland and Co. Middleton, iroufounders—J. and H. Levy, Liverpool, fruit- 
merchants—E. and G. Greey, Ramsgate, linen irapers— Milstead aud Morum, Bromley, 
Kent, carpenters—Cooke and Pearce, manufacturers of Williams's patent trusses— 
Adams and Harrison, Preston, tailors—M.and 8S. Rawlings, Frome, card-makers— 
Hunt and Heuekey, High Holborn, grocers—Guruey and Sutcliffe, Halifax, grocers— 
Miller and Cradock, Stockton, sail-cloth-manufacturers—Jones aud Co. Newtou, Lan- 
eashire, ironfounders; as far as regards Turner and Evaus—Layecock and Waller, 
Kensington, surgeons. INSOLVENT. 

Warxer, Witiiam and Jon, St. John’s Square, manufacturers of apparatus for 
heating buildings, Aug. 31. BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 

HETHERINGTON, Jous, King’s Arms Yard, tea-merchant, to Nov. 30. 

BANKRUPTS, 

Bears, THomas Freperice and Jonn Enwaro, 
Sept. 11, Oct. 12: solicitors, Taylor and Co. Bedford Row; and Mr. Burdett, Manchest 

3ENTALL, Henry, Cecil Street, Strand, !-merchaot, Sept. 6, Oct. i2: solicitor, 
Mr. Austin, Threadneedle Street; 0 e, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Danrest, Cuartes, Oxford Street, jeweller, Sept. 6, Oct. 12; solicitors, Messrs. 
Newbon and Evans, Doctors’ Commons: oilic » Mr. Cannan, Finsbury Sq. 

Dyson, Apranam, Sheffield, plater on steel, : solicitor, Mr. Wilson, 
Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square; : h a 

Jerrery, Epwarp, Exeter, builder, S« ept. ee Oct. 12; solicitors, + Moseley 
and Chauuell, Bedford Street, Coveut Ga deu; aud Messrs. Kingston, E 

Nessitr, ANprew Apexcromete, Leeds, stuff mere be unt, Sept. 14, Oct. 19: 
Messrs. Battye and Co. Chancery Laue; and Mes=rs. Lee, 

Scorr, Joun, Brick Hill Lane, Upper Thames Street, merchaut, Sept. 15, Oct. 12: 
solicitors, Messrs. (rosby and Compton, Church Court, O: d Jes Wry oflic ial assignee, 
Mr. Whitmore, Basinghail Stiect. 

WILLIAMSON, Joona A, Bie cho 


















Manchester, drysalters, to surreuder 
















assignee 
11, Oct. 
. Wilsc 











solicitors, 


seeds, 










Sept. 15, Oct. 12: solicitors, Messrs. 
ignee, Mr, Cannan, Finsbury Square. 





23, Cross, Mouutnessing, grocer 
rer—Sept. 21, Perry, Croy- 
ve, cloth menufacturer— 

Macclesfield, 


M llor, 
Seudamore, Birming- 


Reading, bovkseller - Sept. 
—Sept. 2i, Brookes, New 8 Square, lamp-mauulact: 
don, linendraper— Sept. 24, Whittel, Broad Royd, York 
Sept. 23, Parsons, Nottingham, common brewer—Sept. 
linendraper—-Sept. 27, Poole, Rye, wiue- me ichaut—Sept. 22, 
ham, chemist—Sept. 23, Sauders, Ryde, builder 

CERTIFIC ATES, 


Sept. 23, Fernyhough, 

















To he granted, unless cause he shorn te the cantrary, on or! hefore Se,t. 21. 
Mott, Pall Mall, pianoforte-maker— Lea junior, Ches hire, tea dealer —Sykes, Leeds, 
musicseller—Buruard, Bideford, merchant -Feaver, Nether Compton, ‘Dorsetshire, 


sail-cloth-maker—Daines, Tuustall, joiner —Stonham, Liverpool, copper merchant, 
SCOTCH SEC TRATIONS. 
Brooxs, Witiram, Lasswade, paper turer, Sept. 6, 27. 
Kray, Auzxanner, Dundee, grocer, Se ept. 3 3, 24. 
Morrison, Jonn Gray, Glasgow, eoal- 
Ross, ALexanver, Craigs by Falkirk, 


Friday, September 3. 






nine; Sept. 6, 27 
inukeeper, Se spt. 3, 25. 








PARTNERSHIPS IsSoOLy 
Mills and Dodd, Old Jewry, auctionee . Harvison, St. —. at-Hiil, 
wine-merchauts—M. A. and M. S. All . Warwickshire—Fulther and 









Naish, Bristol, auctioneers— 
manuiacturers—Dean and Proctor, 


lluck, Huddersfield, woollen-cloth- 


Wood, Essex Street, Strand, hotel-keepers 
Hardwick and Langford, Worcester, tobacco-pi 
Hauley, Stafiords hire, eugravers—M. aud B. W 
merchapts— Warre and Jondon, insurauce-brekers; as tar as regards H. Warre— 
R. and C. Hervey, Manches er, drysaiters - Jacomb at id Tiudale, Hudderstield, at- 
tornies—West aud Bigland, Wa ton, woollea Agr ipers~ Hulme and Audrew, Mau- 


chester, attornies—Gray and Tarve shawl m — icturers— Baunerman 
ards W. Baunerman javior— 



























and Co. Glasgow, muslin-maunfacrt as rey 
Doe and Hudson, Hope Street, Whitechapel, ironfounde rs- -~ Mi afer h and Bower, Cur- 
tain Road, Shoreditch, surgeous— Cooper and Archibald, Pershore, Worcestershire, 
railway -coutractors—Coulsou and Cru s. North Shie id. coopers—Jarratt aud Cart- 
wright, Louth, woollen drapers—Sueil and Symous, Barns! ipie, ge.eral dealers — 
Quarmby and Co. Linthwaite, delvers—Atkinsou and Lockhea Keswick, Cumber- 


rch ints Ge nis s and 





land, and Man-ell, Shi ewabury, timber-t i 
Tomlinson, Ashborne, De 


s 
tea-dealers— Downing and Co. King's 


skiuners— Davies 











sea, floor cloth- manufacturers. 
steam-e al-merchant, to surrender 
~dford Row; and Mr. Cross, Bristol. 
verpool, merchants, Sept. 14 Oct. 15: 
; and Clay and Swit, Liverpool. 
per. Sept.9 Oct. 15: solicitors, 


E, Patrick, Li 
on and Co, Redt 
side, Bethna! Gr 


sana o 
solicitors, Messrs. / 
Jowett, Josepn, Nox 












t 
Messrs. Sandau and Cumming, Kin t e; officiai assiguee, Mr. Cauuan, 
Finsbury Square. 

Krpprxa, Henry, Maidstone, broker ), Oct. 15: solicitor, Mr. King, Gray's 





(flicial assignee, Mr. Car 
Reynotps, Joun and Jonx. 
Mr. Dimmick, Sise Lane; 
Taytor, Josers, Ipswich, 
Owen, Chancery Lane; and Mr. 


Inn; 
48, Sept. 9, Oct. 15: solicitor, 

1itmore, Basiuyhaii Street. 

: sulicitors, Messrs. Lichfield and 








grocer, Sept. <4 
Pownall 





Wortnton, Tuomas, Burboge, Leicestershire, hosier, Sept. 16, Oct. 15: solicitors, 
Messrs. Hulme and Young, New Lun; aud Mr. Weston, Leicester. 


PIVIPeNnrs, 
Sept. 27, Carter, Elland, Yorkshire, miller—Oct 
Blakey, Holmfirth, draper—Sept. 24, Seott, St 
Wem, tanner—Se pt. 28, Beeston, Manchester, ¢ 
merchant — Sept 5, Jones, L iverpo wl, soap-manufacturer—Sept. 25, Hendersou, Theo- 
bald’s Road, e Supt. , Gre aves Fish Street Hill, leather-seiler—Sept. 29, 
Lewis, Lincoln, hot el-kee per—Sej t, 27, Crowther, Liverpool, wiue-merchant. 
CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown tothe contrary, on or before Sept. 24. 
Henshall, Newcastle-under-Lyue, silk-throwster—Ward, Stafford, buiider—Brown, 


grocer—Sept. 24, 
derland, draper—Sept. + 5, Gough, 
“h builder * Oct. i, "Gn ‘er, Bristol, 


. 1, Guy, Hels'ou 


















! 











Oxford Street, china-dealer—Halliwell, Manchester, cotton- -manufacturer—Taylor, 
Langton, Kent, plumber— Balfe, Conduit Street, musicseller— Barlow, ’Change Alley, 
stockbroker. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Brarxre, James, Edinburgh, publican, Sept. 8, Oct. 6. 
Cowan, Wiiuiam, and Duncan, James, Glasgow, fleshers, a. 7, 29. 
Lyre, ALExanpeR, Knockrioch, Arzyleshire, farmer, Sept. 6, Oct. 5. 
M‘Annig, Donan, Pitcalue, Ross shire, wood-merchant, Sept. 7, 28. 
Jounston, Joun, Blairlodge, Stirlingshire, coal-master, Sept. 8, 29. 
Jouxsron, Wittam, Meadowbank, Stirlingshire, Sept. 8, 29. 
SKINNER, sivas. Tain, saddler, Sept. 10, Oct. 1. 






















BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

\Suturday Munday. Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Fridays 

\-—— i | 
Sper Ceut.Cousols...cee.se) 894 | 893 ; 89 | .89F | 898 894 
Ditto for Account... “ | SOR |} 904 | 9OR 7; B05 904 90 
3 per Cents. Reduced...... 90 | 90¢ | 90 90 904 shut 
34 per Cents. Reduced......./ 99 993 | 99% 99% 994 98% 
New 34 per Cents. . «of «69934 98% 934 | 934 984 98% 
Long Annuities. <b hnbncenenés 123 13 | 123 123 shut ad 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. «+ 169 noe 1694 | 1695 170% shut 
India Stock 104 ...... -( 247 — — —- 2474 ma 
Exchequer Bills 244. p. -diem..| 16 pm. 17 15 | 16 16 14 
India Bonds, 3} per cent.....{ Spm. 4 1 2 2 2 








FOREIGN FUNDS, 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
































































Alabama (Sterling).....5p. Ct. Ditto anteater 5p. Ct. 83 
Arkansas (1863)........6 — | cetes 6 — —- 
Anstviam...c.<icesseeee.8 = (Deferred) 6 — —_— 
Belgian ... 5 Diasincamacece 5 — —— 
Brazilian .. 5 — ippi(Sterling)...5 —- —_— 
Buenos Ayres..e....0..6 — | —— Neapolitan........ 5 — —- 
Cuba...cceress cee — —— || New York (1855). Ren — 86 
Chilian.., 6 — 69 | | Ohio ..... scene cocses OB — 86 
Columbian ‘of 1824 e— | Se Pennsylvania.. 5 — 
Danish......... 3 — | 79% |} Peravian... 6 — 
Dutch (E x 12 Guilde 8). 24 — 51g | Portuguese 3— 
Ditto (Ditto).....5 — 102 y Ditto......+. es t= 
Prouch.scscceesosee 3 — 77f. || Ditto (New). 5 — Fa 
Ditto... 5 —- 116f. Russian .....06 5 — 1 
Indiana 5 — —— | Spanish......... 56 — 22 
Illinois. 6 — —— Ditto ( Passive)... 5t 
Keutue 6 — — Ditto (Deferred) seteneegereese 1l4 
Louisiana (Ste >rling =a 5 — — South Carolina.....0...5 p.¢ Ct. —_ 
Maryland.. 6 75 Tenuessee ..... | 979 
Massachussetis(s yj —- — United States Bank. . sencdens erat 2b 
Mexican... 5 — 253 Virgivia....... eceeeee FS | 
SILARES. 
(Last Ofticia! Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 
Mines— | Banks— 
BOLANOS . 6.0. ceeeeeceeereres| = | Australasian ..0.++2+00- eces<| = 
Brazilian Imperial. eee, ritish North American......| 34 
Ditto (St. John del Re ._o— Coloctal secaseawees wine 29% 
British Jron...cssscocecssooss! “= | Hibernian .... ow. 
Cata Brauca .c..cceessseeses! —— Loudou and W estminster r <<. <> 
Cc | London Joint Stock.......e+- 12 
| Nationa! of Lrel od 
(| National Prov 334 
j} Provincial of li 41¢ 
{| Cuion of Australia... —- 
1 U vion of London... — 
; 99% 
L dou and Blackwall... eees. i5t | ggg Zi 
Londou and Greenwich . t | St. Katherine .. 9L 
i “h60 ex d.') Miscellanecus— 
Lo ondon and South-We stern. . d25 exd. Australian Agricultural.....e.} 38 
Londo: 1 and Croydon o...ese ive | Brity sh Americau Laud... —_ 
Manchester aud Leeds 5 ae 
tid UNTIES ceore 20 
and eeeree . 
Van Bisnoe’ s Land..ceeovee| —— 








METALS. 


-perton 97. 0s. to 981. ees 


BULLION. 













Gol, Foreign in Bars.....peroz. 31. 17s, 9d. | Copy er, Uritish Cakes. i 
old, Spanis Pillar 08 0 Iron, # itish, Ke scoee 617 6— OC 

Mexican Dol 0 4 105 Lead, & itish F eee 20 0 0— 20 5 
Silver in Bars, 3 ard, 0 4 i Steel, Enzticb . sscoe 32 0 O— 80 0 








GRAIN, Mans “ae ANE, Sept. a4. 


Wi heat, exami’? Ot0 58 Rye 
«+ 64, Barley 
oe Malti 




































66) Mah, Ordinat 
Gt Fin 
Uld..cocesce. G8 .. 72] Peas, ne OF voces 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN ON FORLLGIN COKN 
Per Qu (imperial nd and Wates For the presen: § 
Nheat is. ta i Wheat .....06 8s 1 
Batiey 4 Bases . 
ODat-ooe 2 o 2 10 3 Peas.c.coeeee 3 6 
POORER oc dnccscasccces per sack "0s 
Seconds... ey 
Essex and S aff Ik, on board » hi P- . 0 
Nx ite — Stockton. ...-.ccerccese 45 
uarter 05.to 
POLL ARD, Gne ....cccese Os, to Os, i 
BREAD, vil to lojd. the lb Loaf. EGGS, Prenc h. 





(Per Toad of 26 Smseea:) 
FI 


PORTM git WHIT oily sige 





100s... oe 
5D oe 3s" seeee ry 
a eee ee a4 

























- 120 .. 126 
eeeee 45... 50 
Kent Pockets .....cccccccsscsocee 0s. to Os, 
Choice Ditto .. , : 
Sussex Pockets 0 — 0 
Superfine Ditto... o— 0 
Tr SMITHFIELD.* 
Reef . 44, o 45, 44 as, Bi.to 4s. 64 to 48, 10d. 
Mutton 2 6 4 3% 10 4 38 5 e 
Veal % 8 5 4 6 ae © we SS 
Pork a © os 5 = ee eee ee 
Lamb 4 4 é 5 4100 25 0 w~ 5 8 
* Tos ink the ° 
HEAD OF CATTLE ATS 
ensts, s 
Friday. .ccccsce cevccevertecos G2 sevcrese 
Mondav.... coscccceveretsees 2.786 cccccces 
OILS, C venene S, CANDLES. GROCERIES 
Rape Oil .....+ ..-pertun 441. 6s, TEA, Bohea, fine, p. Ib. 
Kefined, as oe 49 0 Congou, fine ....6.6 . 
Linsced Oil - 31 0 Souchong, fine....... 
Linseed Oil Cake... ...per 1000 13 10 In a—Duty 2s. 1d. per ib. 





COFPEL, (in bd) per cwt. 123s, 155s, 
2s 









CANDLES, per dozen, 7s. 0d. to a Od. 
Moulds (td. per doz. discount) 9s. 6d. 1 Ordinary . etccesee 90s, 
COALS, Hetton ......-seereee igs, Od. SUGAR, Mu-cova ado-. ercwt. 36s. 3d. 
i see 198. Sd West india Molasies ., 21s to 295. Od. 





COB eoveneee 
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yer ee, ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 

Under the Management of MADAME VESTRIS. 

The Public is respectfully informed that this Theatre 
will be reopened on Monday Next, 6th September 1841, 
when will be presented Shakspere’s 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 

Theseus, Mr. Cooper; Egeus. Mr. Diddear; Lysander, 
Mr. J. Vining; Demetrius. Mr. Brindai; Philostrate, 
Mr. Hemming; Quiuce, Mr. Bartley; Bottom, Mr. 
Harley. 

Hippolyta, Mrs. W. West; Hermia, Mrs. 
Helena, Miss Cooper. 

Fairies— Oberou, Madame Vestris; Titania, Mrs. 
Walter Lacy; Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, Miss Mar- 
shall; First Fairy, Miss Rainforth; Second Fairy, Miss 
Grant; Third Fairy, Miss Lee; Fourth Fairy, Mrs. R. 
Hughes. 

After which, She ridan’ s Drami atic Piece of 
THE CRITI¢ 


Nisbe't ; 





Or a Tragedy Rehe conels 

Sir Fretfnl Plagiary, Mr. Farren; Puff, Mr. 
Mathews; Sneer, Mr. Cooper. 

Tilburina, Mrs. Orger; Confidante, Mrs. Tayleure. 

On Tuesday, Sheridan’s Comedy of THE RIVALS. 

Sir Anthony Absolute, Mr. Farren. 

Lydia Languish, Madame Vestris; Julia, Mrs. Nis- 
bett; Mrs. Malaprop, Mrs. Glover; Lucy, Mrs. Humby. 
With the New Fairy Extravaganza, 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 
Beauty, Madame Vestris. 

The Beast, alias Prince Azor, Mr. W. Harrison. 

On Wednesday, the New Comedy, LONDON ASSUR- 
ANCE. Sir Harcourt Courtly, Bart. Mr. W. Farren. 
Grace Harkaway, Madame Vestris. Withthe New Fairy 
Extravayanza, BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 

Mr. Anprews, 167, New Bond Street, sole authorized 
Agent for the disposal of Private Boxes belonging to the 
Theatre. N.B. Those taken elsewhere are of no Beuetit 
to the Management. 

Dress Boxes, 7s.; Second Price, 3s. 
Second Circles, 5s.; Second Price, 2s. 6d. 
Second Price, 2s. Gallery, Is. 

Tickets and Places for the Boxes to be taken of Mr. 
Grogan, at the Box-office, from 10 to 4; where Season 
Tickets may be had on application. 

Doors open at half-past Six, Performances commence 
at Seven. 

+ i EATRE ROYAL ENGLISH 
OPERA- HOUSE, 
Continned and triumphant success, 
Monday, aud during the Week, wili be performed, 
MARTINUZZ I. 
Principal Characters, 's. Phe!ps, Elton, Morley, 
aud Selby. Mrs. Warner, Miss M 1ywood, and Miss 


Charles 


6d. First and 
Pit, 3s. ; 








Fitzwalter. 
With other Entertainments, as will be expressed in the 
Bills of th bei 
To cor ae » Nes Ware », entitled 
JOYM 'E NT. 


st 6, to commence at 7 o'elock. 











TAU “VISITE R Ss OF THE ROY AL 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUT EL. are respectfully 
informed, that in future the Institution will NOT BE 
OPENED tothe Public on SATURDAY EVENINGS. 
It will be continued open onal) other Evenings as well 
as in the Mornings, with the NEW and VARIED LEC- 
TURES, ORRERY, DISSOLVING VIEWS, COSMO- 
RAMIC VIEWS, and nearly 2 000 Works which display 
eminent Art, Scie.ce, and Ingenuity, to which constant 
Novelties are added. 








Admission, 


G RATUITOUS EXHIBITION.— 
He The PICTURES and other WORKS of ART 
(One Hundred and Thirty three in Number) selected 
by the PVRBIZEHOLDERS in the 
LONDON of the Present Year, will be opened for 
Public Luspection on Monpay nex the 6th instant. and 








ART-UNION of 








Five followiug Days, at the Gallery of the Society of | 


British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East; from 8 
o'clock in the Morning till 7 o'clock in the Evening. 

Groxoe Gonwin junior Q 

s 


Se 
Lewis Pocock, Ton. Sees. 





TEAM TO D U NDE £ 
THE LONDON, DUNDEE, AND PERTH. 

1e Boilers and Machinery of these magnificent Steam- 
wre inspected by competent persons every vo e 


and will sail from Her am Wharf, No. 272, 
ping. as under:— 


THE LON D on Capt. Ewrxe, Wednesday, Sept. 8, 






Ww * 





yh 2 erTnoo. 
THE ER’ y , Cc apt. Spisx, Weduesday, Sept. 15, 
at ll Forenoo 


ut the risk and in- 


Passenvers walk on ‘board withe 
eonvenience « 
Goods ree ived, 


f boats. 

berths secured. and information ob- 
( and Perth Steam Office 

: : hacer 272, 

Ageut and WI untinger. 


ty PATENT ~PERRYIAN 


FILTER INKSTAND.—PERRY and Co. hav- 

















lng ¢ d considerable improvement in their FILTER 
INKS AND, have now the pleasure to anuounce that a 
C1 nt ‘ ‘o them for such im- 


ted with their First 





. PATENT PER- 
tuogy bestowed 
¢ pu nic journas and 


i rt n over the common Ink- 
were almost un precede ae. The piesent uovel 
anu scien ific methed of supplying Clear Ink to the dip- 
i fap de ud retariug it wie the reservoir, i 

e, the action being new performed | 
lilting up the lid te obtain a sup; ly.an ishat in 
to withdraw it; ia this state 1n.cannot overflow, 
may be tiie change of temperature, a 


OT olber ii ury auy piace of ate. 





exceed- 
y merely 
wv it down 
whatever 
is protected 
When 
y for use. and the 
and daily supply of 









it command a regular 
r Ink for four cr six mouths. 

PE KRYIAN LIMPID INK —This Ink has a flowing 
property peculiar to itself, and does not corrode Me 
Peus as other luks. In Bottles. 6d. Is. and 2s. each. 

Sold by James P. erry and Co. Paventees aud Mann- 
faeturers, 37, Red Lion Square, London; also by all Sta- 
tioners and other Dealers in such articles, 





allie 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LON 
Faculty of Medicine — Session 1841-42. The 
WINTER TERM will commence on Farpay, Ocroser 1. 
Classes (in the order in which the Lectures are delivered 
during the day.) 
MIDWIFERY and the Diseases of Women and Children 
—Professor Davis ) 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY— 
M.I 





Professor Suarpey, 


Cc HEMISTRY— Professor GRAHAM. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and ZOOLOGY — Pro- 
fessor Grant, M D. 

ANATOMY and PRACTICAL ANATOMY-— Professor 


Quan. 

MATERIA beng Aand THERAPEUTICS—Profes- 
sor Tuomson, M.I 

MEDICINE, Principles and Practice of — Professor 
Wiiitams, M.D. 

SURGERY, Principles & Practice of— Professor Cooper 
and Mr. Liston, Professor of Clinical Surgery 

PRACTICAL ANATOMY —The pupils will be ‘directed 
in their studies during several hours daily by Mr. Ettis 
and Mr. Morton, under the superiutendeuce of Mr. 
Qvain and Dr. Suarpry. 

HOSPITAL PRACTICE daily thronghout the year. 

PHYSICIANS—Dr. Wittiams, Dr. THomson, Dr. Taytor 

SURGEONS—Mr. Coorer, Mr. Liston, Mr. Quamn. 

ASSISTANT SURGEON-— Mr. Morton. 

MEDICAL CLINICAL LECTURES, by Dr. Tayror, 
Professor of Clivieal Medicine, twice a week; also by 
Dr. Wrirtams and Dr. THomson, each twice a week. 

SURGICAL CLINICAL LECTURES, once a week, by 
Mr. Cooper and Mr. Liston, each ouce a fortuight. 

The following subjects will be taught duriug the 
Summer Term. 

BOTANY —Professor Lino.ey, Ph. D. 

MIDWIFERY — Professor Davis, M.D. 

PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY—Prof. Watsuz, M.D. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and ZOOLOGY (Ele- 
mentary Course)— Professor Grant, M.D. 

FORENSIC MEDICINE — Profes-or Tuemson, M.D. 

P . ACTICAL CHEMISTRY—Professor Granam. 

Prospectuses aud further particulars may be obtained 
at the office of the College. 
Several of the Professors admit students to reside with 
them. Ws. Suarpey, Dean of the Faculty. 
Cuas. C. Arxinson, Secretary to the Council. 
August 4, 1841. 
The Lectures to the Classes of the Faculty of Arts 
commence on the 15th of October. 
T he Junior School opens on the 23d of Sept e mber. 
ATIONAL 


L o AN FUND 
N SOCIET Y. 
For gravting Life ‘Assur ices, De ‘ferred Aunnities, &c. 
26, Coruhill.—Capital, 5000002, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
DIRECTORS. 
T. Lamie Murr ay, Esq. Chairman. 
Ino. Eliio‘son, M.D. F.R. Jobn Rawson, Ese 
John Griffitl Johu Riddle Sto eek, Esq. 
H. Gordon, Esq. Clement Tabor, Esq. 
George Luugley, Esq. | Joseph Thompson, Esq. 





Avupirors— Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
Gri aves, A, M. PF. R.S. 
Pei nT —W.S. B. Wodehouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. 
Sonrerrors—- Messrs Sweet, “Sutee n, Ewens, and 
Omaney, 6, Basioghall Street. 





The advantaves, convenience, economy, and security 
offered by the plans and loau principle ot Life Assurance 
and Deterred Avuuities, originated by this Office are 
ious cousideration and comparisou with 
ms ays th -¢ coutemplating Provision for a 
} * or as a Collateral Money Security. 

See the detaile d Plans and last Annua! Reports of the 
Soci ety, to be had at the Office, at any ol iis Brauches, or 
on application will be forwarded pos -t free. 

erie: ERGUSON & AMROUX, Secretary. 








worthy the ser 
other syste 











Be rANN ANNIA \ iL IFE ASSUR. ANC E 
» COMPANY, No. 1, Princes Street, Bank, and 8, 
King William Street, C ity , London. 
Empowered by S;ecial Act of Parliament, LV. Vict. 
Cap. ix. 
This institution is empowered by a Special Act of Par- 
liament, aud : 


a ford the benefits of 
Life Assurance, ent, to Policy holders, 
and to pre ur nd accommodation than 
can be obtained in other Offices. The decided superiority 
of its plan, and its claim to public preference and sup- 
port, have beeu proved, inc testably, by its extraordi- 
nary and uiprecedented success, 
A » the following impor! 







their fu 





eater facilities a 

















ant advantages 





mical set of 


A most ecour 
for the use of this C 
plete data, and preseuting the lowe 


Tables— computed expre 
mpany, from autheutie and 
g ‘st rates of Assur. 
ut compromis siug the satety of 





wee 
that cau be offe.ed with 
the [ostitu 





new and remark- 
nS; a 'ess immediate 
reqni fe gam a Policy for «ic «hole term 





payment being 


o! life than iu auy other office. 
Premiums payable either Annually, 


Half-vea 
+d number of 








fy, in Oue SUM, OF iN a liniile pay- 


Quarterly 
ts 






1t Two o' Clock 


ittedinthe Poliey. 


urd of Directors in attendance dai 
Aveot the Assuredin every « 
All Claims payabie 
of death. 





within Oue 








Medical Attendants remunerated in al! cases for their 
reports. 
Premium per Cent. per Annum, payable during 
ist Five | 2d Fi xt Five | Remain 
| Axe Years. ws. | Ye } de te. 
| Z4sdj4 8. bd & Z2\& « 4.i & 8. d. 
20; 1 14/1 510 11011}1169;2 3 8 
O'1 64j;112 2119 W274\27 & 
409; 116) 24442146373!'4 3 4 
90'21671'13 9 445 55 63;613 F 


Resideut Director. 
tors mud Avents, 


Perer Morrison, 
‘ liber: il Commission 


owed to Solici 








H ERNIA. — Persons afflicted with 
4 HERNIA will find immediate relief on applying 
to MR. ODY, 292, Strand, who has had thirty years 
Practice, and the experience of 50,000 Cases ; also the 
honour of attending his late Majesty tor tea years. 

N.B. Ladies attended at their residences, 

















Month alter pr ot } 


| the colleciiot 


AILORS, No. 58, St. Paul’s Church- 


yard. STEWART AND ROBINSON. 
£58 da £58. 
Saxony Cloth Dress Coats,from 3 0 0 to 3 15 
Frocks, lined with Silk........3 5 0..4 4 


ecocoo™ 


Silk and Satin Waisteoats...... 018 0..1 5 
Woollen Velvet and Valentia do.0 14 0..0 18 
Cassimere ditto........ ere Fe eee 
Plain Cas<imere Trousers..... 1 5 0..110 
Plaiu Suit of Livery .......+-. 410 0 

Cloth Cireular Cloaks . «3 © 6..§5 8 6 





S. and R. in soliciting the notice of the Public to this 
Establishment, rely entirely for support upon the SU- 
PERIORITY OF THEIR STYLE and strict attention 
to the various tastes of their customers. 58, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. Srewart and Roprnson. 


ONES’S PROMETHEANS.— 


ey The advantages the Prometheans possess over all 
other instautaneous lights, are their extreme simplicity 
and durability, as ueither time nor climate can impair 
their original quality. They are composed of a small 
glass bulb herme tically sealed, containing abont a quarter 
of a drop of Sulphuric Acid, encompassed by a compo- 
sition of the chlorate of Potash, enclosed in Wax Papers 
or Wax Tapers; the latter will burn sufficiently long for 
sealing two or three letters. The PROME HEANS 
being pleasant to use, and never failing in their purpose, 
they “are rendered nearly as cheap as the common Luci- 
fers. To be had of all respectable Chemists, &c. or at 
the Mauufactory, 201, Str “ 


ROWTH of the HAIR.—No great 

change can be permanently bronght about with- 
out going to the root of the evil. The rvot of the evil in 
defects of the hair, as in other cases, lies beneath the 
surface; mere uvguents may gloss over, but will not re- 
move the causes. The only preparation that acts um: 
erringly, because in accordance with these principles, is 
OLDRIDGE’s BALM of COLUMBIA, which produces 
whiskers aud eyebrows, prevents the hair from turning 
gray, and the first application causes it to curl beauti- 
fully, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off. 
Price 3s. 6d.,6s., aud 11s. per bottle. No other prices 
are yenuiue. Ask for OLDRIDGE’s BALM, 1, Wel- 
lingtou Street, Strand. 


OWLAND’S ODONTO; or PEARL 
DENTIFRICE.—A Vegetable White Powder, 
prepared from Orieutal He rhs of the most delicious 
odour and sweetness, and free from any mineral or per- 
vicious ingredient, It eradicates the Tartar from the 
Teeth, removes decayed spots, pre serves the Enamel, 
and fixes the Teeth firmly in their sockets. rendering 
them beautifully white. Being an autiscorbutic, it 
eradicates the scurvy from the gums, strengthens, braces, 
aud renders them of a he ralthy red; it removes unplea 
sant tastes from the mouth, which often remain after 
fevers, taking medicine, &c. aud impart ts a delightful 
fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty 
included. A. Rownxnp and Son, 20, Hatton Garden, 
Londuu, is cugraved on the Government Stamp. 


AIT’S EDINB URGI I MAG AZINE, 

for Seprember, Price bs. will Contrarn — Violet 
Hamilton; orthe Talented Family—Chap. XXIL XXIII. 
—A Garland of Poets; by the late John Galt —Oxonian 
Ethies; Sewell’s Christian Morals—Feast of the Poets 
for 1841—Are Wages regulated by the Price of Corn ?— 
The Baby—Miss Se -dgwick k's Letters from Abroad to 
Kindred at Home—Musings on the Wen; Politics of the 
Parks—Literary Rezister; Life and Poems of the late 
Johu Bethune, &e. &c.— Political Register —-A griculture. 




















In 4to. Price (to early Subse sibers) 17s. Gd. Part VIL. of 
A New aud Improven Eprrton of 


AMIESON’S SCOTTISH 
DICTIONARY AND SUPPLEMENT. 
Edited by Joun Jounsr< NE. 

This New Edition of Dr. Jamiesou's National and 
Standard Work is to be Published in Eight Parts, to form 
afterwards Four haudsome Vulumes in 4to. 

Parts I. to [V. comprise a new and improved Edition 
of the Original Dictiona Edited by Joun JounsTonE. 
Parts V. to ‘ IIL. consist ofa new issue of Dr. Jamiesou’s 
Supplement to his Dictionary; a work of equal size and 
value with the Original D.ctiouary itself, 

The Exition has been necessarily limited to 350 copies. 

Part VILL. will be Published in September; after which 
the Dictionary amd Supplemeut will be sold iu 4 vols, 
4to Price 81. 8s. 

In this improved Edition of Jamieson's Dictionary, all 
the addit yan ! words in the Supplement are ine rporat 
in alphabetical order, aud the most popular meaning of 
each word is briefly given; and the reader is re ferred to 
the Supplement for the correction, or for additional 
lnformation. 

The plan tn as ad lopte < will often save the reader much 
labour; as by taruing up the Dictionary he 

e whether Dr. Jamieson has given the word 
of or uot; aud if a supplemental word, the 
popular explanation in the Die ionary may perbaps suit 
tis preseut purpose, uuless he may wish to consult Ja- 
mieson’s learned Etymologies and Philological Specula- 
tions at length, or to peruse those Dissertations on pare 
i rds and phrases, which throw so much light 
srature, Antiqnities, and Custums of Scot- 












unnecessary 
will at once s 
he is in qnest 





upon the Li 

land. 

L* RD BROUGHAM’S SPEECHES, 
&e. now offered at 11. 8s. 





Hasnd-or hy print ‘al in fur large volumes 8vo. under 
= 8 ha wuship’s immediate superintendence, and ori- 
ly pubiushed at 2/. 8s. 


AHL: SPE EC HES of HENRY LORD 

‘i BR oe AM, at the Bar and in Par.iament, upon 
ting to Public Rights, Duties, aud Interests 5 
al L ntr »ductions, and a Critieal Dissertation 
oquence of the Ancients. 
. work wh'ch ought to be possessed by every 
do man iu the Bitish Empire who can afford 
at all to his literary stores. The smaller 
»much the more valuable will be such an 
addition to it, ” for it discusses almost all the political, 
legal, and economic atl questions the nearest to ‘men’s 
business ar that have arisen and been mooted 
within the last forty years.”—Ediaburgh Review. 

Wiensam Tart, Edinburgh; Siupkixn, MarsHat, and 
Co. Londen; and Joun Cummina, Dublin. 












free 


to add any book 








id bosoms’ 
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Just Pablished, Price 6d. é a 
HE CORN-LAWS considered in 
their Origin, Progress, and Results. Reprinted 
vy permission from the British and Foreign Review, 
. 24. 


James Rivoway, Piccadilly. 





This Day is Published, a New Editiou, in 1 vol. foolscap, 
7s. 6d. with a beautifully engraved Froutispiece, 


HAPTERS ON CHURCHYARDS. 
By Carotiye Sovrury, 
Authoress of ‘* Solitary Hours,’’ &c. 
Wir1am Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh; and 22, 
Pall Mali, London. 





This Day is wheres in be = 8vo. cloth lettered 


HE HISTORY. ‘of ‘the WESTERN 
EMPIRE, from i's Restoration by Charlemagne 
to the Accession of Charles 
By the Hon. Sir Robert Comry, Chief Justice, Madras. 
*,* A few copies on large paper, Price 2/. 10s. 
w. i. Aten and Co, Leadenhall Street; and w. N 
Waicear, 60, Pall Mall. 





This Day is Published, in vo. Price 15s. boards, 


HE HISTORY OF GUERNSEY. 
By Jonaraan Duncan, B.A. 

This work gives an account of the Laws, Institutions, 
Natural History, Commerce, and Autiquities of the 
Island ; with a mass of curious and instructive matter, 
alike valuable to the Historical Student and the Tourist. 

Londun: Lonoman, Brown, and Co. Guernsey: 
Henry Brovarp, Star Office; and all Booksellers. 

HE x ET: 


T A Series of Letters on "Financial, 
and Colonial Policy. 
By a Member of the Political Economy Club. 
Letrer I. 
To the Lord John Rasseil on the Proposed Alteration 
in the ——— duties upon Corn and Sugar. 
Sara, Evper. and Co. Cornhill, 





This Day is Publi Ci Price 3d. 
BUD ¢ No. I. 


Commercial, 





Just Published, 1 vol. 12mo. neatly bound, Price 6s. 


N ANUEL EPISTOLAIRE 4 lusage 
P des demoiselles Anglaises; or Young Ladies’ 
Assistant in Writing French Letters. Eighth Edition, 
carefully Revised, Corrected, and much Improved, 
By N. Lamverr. 

Dutav and Co.; Lonoman and Co ; Warrraxer and 
Co.; Stmpxin and Co.; T. Suvrer; W. Epwarps; and 
Hovrston aud Stoneman. 





Now Ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 8s. 6d. each, 
ETTERS FROM ITALY TO A 
YOUNGER SISTER, with “SKETCHES of HIS- 
TORY, LITERATURE, and ART. 
By Caruartne Taytor. 
<* Miss Taylor has conveyed a large amount of infor- 
mation, written in an unaffected and pleasing style, and 
we recommend the work, especially to mot thers, as one 
which will give their children that precious boon in edu- 
cation, a desire to learn and an interest in stady.’’— Times. 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just Published, Price 
R. DICKSON’S FAL LACIES OF 
THE FACULTY. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. 

«This work has at last been fairly praised and abused 
futo fame. It is a clever, stimulating, aud suggestive 
book ; and the present edition is ec nsiderably eularged 
by the accumulation of illustrative facts. It is iu other 
respects improved. °— Tait’s Magazine. 

London: Simpxrn and Maxrsuanu.; Oxrrver and Boyp, 
Edinbargh; A. MituxKen, Dublin. 








This Day is Published, 
THE NINTH VOLUME OF 
ME HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


Hy AncurBaip Arison, F.R.S.E. 





The Tit N fi and LAST VOL UME will appear 
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